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Articte I.—THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 


EIGHTY-sEVEN years ago, on the banks of the Mississippi 
River, where St. Louis now stands, with its mammoth store- 
houses, magnificent public buildings, and nearly half a million of 
inhabitants—then a mere trading post, with a little cluster of 
log cabins and cheap houses to shelter the traders from the 
heat of summer and the driving winds of winter—there was 
to be seen a party of thirty persons, under the direction of 
Captain Lewis and Captain Clark, constructing three rough flat- 
bottom boats, one of twenty-two, one of seven, and one of six 
oars, in which, with their supplies, they were to ascend and 
explore the Missouri River, and all the vast unknown region 
drained by its waters, now estimated to be 518,000 square 
miles of territory. Truly an insignificant outfit for so great 
an undertaking ! 

Capt. Merriweather Lewis was born in Virginia, August 
17th, 1774. He enlisted as a volunteer in the troops called out 
to suppress the Whisky Insurrection in Pennsylvania in 1795, 
and became Captain in 1800. Capt. William Clark was born 
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in Virginia, August 1st, 1770. He entered the army as a 
private, at the age of eighteen, and spent six or seven years in 
active service, engaged in a crusading warfare against the 
Indians. He was made Lieutenant, March 7th, 1792, became 
Quartermaster in 1793, and served till 1796, when he resigned. 

Thomas Jefferson, coming to the Presidency March 4th, 
1801, selected Capt. Lewis to be his private secretary. On the 
30th of April, 1803, Jefferson, through his accredited agents 
and ministers, bought of the French nation a large farm, and 
his practical eye selected these two young men, Lewis and 
Clark, to look it over. His instructions were very explicit, to 
examine minutely into the condition, traditions, and peculiar 
characteristics of the Indian tribes, the physical geography of 
the country, its rivers, mountains, temperature, animals, min- 
erals, and vegetable products, and to make report of their 
doings and findings to Congress. 

A hereulean task was before them; but these brave men 
comprehended the magnitude of the undertaking, and entered 
upon their work with heroic zeal and patriotic purpose. 

Lewis was the scientific and Clark the military director of 
the expedition, both by fitness and common consent, but Lewis 
was senior officer, to whom instructions were committed. 

Completing their outfit at St. Louis, they slipped their 
moorings, swung their floating craft out into the Mississippi 
River, and pulled up stream to the mouth of the Missouri 
River, about twenty miles above St. Louis. 

Here they met with an obstacle not anticipated. The com- 
mandant of a Spanish post at that place, in conformity with 
the policy of his government, refused to let the expedition 
pass, and they retired to the opposite shore of the Mississippi 
River, within the unquestioned jurisdiction of the United 
States, and communicated the cause of their delay to the 
President at Washington. The difficulties of communication 
at that early date were so great, that they were obliged to go 
into winter quarters where they were, in sight of the Spanish 
flag that proclaimed the omnipotence of the Spanish govern- 
ment over all of the territory beyond. 

At the time of which we speak, the western boundary of the 
United States was the Mississippi River, and the Spanish flag 
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floated over the territory west of that river from the British 
Possessions on the north to Brazil on the south. 

The southern boundary of the United States was the 31st 
parallel of latitude, and the Spanish Floridas occupied all the 
intervening country below that line from the Atlantic coast to 
the Mississippi River, completely shutting off the American 
people from all communication with the Gulf. 

About forty years before this period, seven years of bloody 
war had come to an end in Europe, in 1762. Victory had 
perched upon the English banners both upon land and upon 
sea, in Europe and America. Quebec had surrendered to the 
victorious army of General Wolfe in 1759, and soon after the 
French government ceded to the British crown all of her 
Canadian possessions stretching westward from the waters of 
the St. Lawrence, acknowledging the supremacy of England 
over the Canadian Provinces. 

A few years later, November 3d, 1762, France ceded to 
Spain “that portion of the Province of Louisiana lying east of 
the Mississippi River and the City of New Orleans ;” and on 
the 18th of the same month, by a separate transaction, ceded 
“the said country and colony of Louisiana, and the posts 
thereon depending, likewise the City and Island of New 
Orleans, to Spain,” thereby parting with her entire American 
dominions. 

Shortly after, Spain, February 10, 1763, ceded to England 
all of her American possessions east of the Mississippi River, 
except the town of New Orleans, and we were exposed to be 
harassed by a British army upon the north and south, and by 
her navy on the east. British exactions culminated in the 

stirring events of the Revolution. The disasters of that war 
so embarassed England in the control of Florida, that, in 1783, 
the government ceded it back to Spain, and the Spanish flag 
once more floated from the eastern coast of Florida to the 
Pacific. October 1st, 1800, Spain, by a secret treaty, trans- 
ferred “the Colony or Province of Louisiana back to France, 
with no restrictions as to limits, but with her ancient bounda- 
ries as they were when France in 1762 had ceded the province 
to Spain.” 
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October 16, 1802, two years after the cession, Don Morales, 
Spanish intendant of Louisiana, issued a proclamation prohib- 
iting the further use by the citizens of the United States of the 
City of New Orleans as a place of deposit for merchandise, and 
free transit for our ships down the river to the sea. 

December 15, 1802, President Jefferson notified Congress of 
the secret transfer of Louisiana by Spain back to France, and 
of the Spanish pronunciamento, prohibiting American citizens 
from using the wharves of New Orleans. 

Great excitement ensued throughout the country. Congress 
remonstrated against the manifesto, and the Western States 
threatened to resist the edict by force rather than submit to its 
exactions. 

January 10, 1803, James Monroe was appointed special 
Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary, and di- 
rected to proceed at once to Paris, to act in concert with our 
Ministers, Livingston at Paris and Pinckney at Spain, for the 
purpose of negotiating a treaty, and securing commercial privi- 
leges at New Orleans. Congress granted $2,000,000 for the 
purposes of this mission. 

At that time war clouds were again hanging thick and 
threatening over England and France. England was arrogant 
and powerful. France was humiliated and in want of money. 
England was preparing to seize the French possessions in 
America, which had two years before been ceded back by 
Spain to France, and New Orleans and the Mississippi River 
were the objective points of attack. Twenty ships from the 
British navy were cruising in the Gulf of Mexico off the 
mouth of the river, waiting for the conflict. Napoleon was 
alive to the situation, and resolved to checkmate England in 
her plan to obtain the coveted prize. 

Accordingly, on the 10th of April, 1803, Napoleon an- 
nounced to two of his counselors, that he had determined to 
sell his American possessions to the United States, which had 
so gallantly defeated the English in the Revolutionary war. 
His startling proposition met with opposition. The next day 
he held audience with them again, and when the latest dis- 
patches were read, it was then and there decided that war with 
England was inevitable, that money was needed to carry it on, 
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that they could not hold their American territory against 
England—and the only alternative being an immediate sale of 
the country for money, or a seizure without it, they resolved 
to sell. 

Livingston, our Minister at Paris, was apprised of this 
proposition, but it so far exceeded the limits of his instruc 
tions, that he could not negotiate without authority from 
Washington. To communicate with Washington, and obtain 
a reply, would occupy about three months. Such a delay would 
be hazardous to the interests of France and the United States. 
But the new Minister, James Monroe, was already on his way 
to Paris, and fortunately arrived there April 12th, 1803. The 
proposition was submitted to him, and though it exceeded his 
instructions, he took the responsibility of making the treaty, 
and it was signed April 30th, 1803. It stipulated that the 
United States should pay 80,000,000 francs; and, as part of 
the same transaction, twenty million frances should be applied 
by the United States, at Washington, to the payment of certain 
claims owed by France to American citizens, if they should 
amount to that sum. The amount finally agreed upon was 
$3,738,268.98. 

The whole sum actually paid was in round numbers $16,- 
000,000—less than two cents for each one hundred acres of 
land conveyed. 

Never before was a treaty between National Powers hur- 
ried to conclusion so rapidly. The matter was conducted so 
secretly and expeditiously, that the Minister of England at 
Paris knew nothing of the negotiations till after the treaty 
was signed. On learning that fact, he at once demanded his 
passports and left for England. 

The French Ambassador at the Court of St. James also 
took his passport and left. These two eminent men, between 
whom ties of personal friendship existed, on their way to their 
respective governments met at Dover, amid the shadows of 
the great calamity, which each felt was soon to break upon the 
world in terrible reality. 

The events which followed need no description here. The 
clash of arms between these two great powers and their allies 
shook the world from center to circumference. Napoleon, 
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who had carried the eagles of France in triumph through a 
hundred battles, went down in the conflict at Waterloo, and 
the Iron Duke mounted the pedestal of fame, 4s the conquer- 
ing hero of the world. The armies of England and her allies 
dictated terms of peace and conquest in the French Capital, 
and Napoleon, a prisoner of State, on the 8th of August, 1815, 
turned his face in banishment from the city and people he 
loved so well, and went into exile at St. Helena, to behold 
them no more forever. 

The light of his life went out May 15, 1821, and his bones 
rested on the wave-washed shores of St. Helena, till 1840, 
when they were brought back to his beloved Paris, amid tri- 
umphal arches, and the plaudits and peans of a nation devoted 
to his name. 

Americans who visit his tomb should remember that it was 
his act that gave us the title deeds to the greatest real-estate 
transaction ever recorded. The “Louisiana Purchase” was 
hardly second in importance to the Declaration of Independenee, 
in the history of our government. 

Although Spain had ceded the Colony or Province of Louis- 
iana back to France two years before France ceded it to the 
United States, yet France had never taken formal possession 
of any part of it. Not a Spanish flag had been lowered, or a 
French flag raised any where, to indicate that there had been 
a change of national sovereignty or of national supremacy. 
Even at New Orleans, Spanish rule continued, and we had 
paid tribute for the right to deposit our products and mer- 
chandise for export and import, and for the right of ingress 
and egress to the Mississippi river, and even those rights had 
been suspended by Spain in an imperious, arrogant manner, 
without protest from France. Spanish rule had become odious 
to the American people, especially to those living in the 
Western States, and they chafed for deliverance from their 
exactions and prohibitions. Congress was even debating the 
question of removing them by force of arms, and of seizing 
New Orleans. A crisis would have been precipitated but for 
the cool, calculating, far reaching wisdom of Jefferson, who 
had plans for a peaceable acquisition, not then divulged to the 
public ear. But Jefferson could not long have kept the people 
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quiet, if the treaty had not been made. Spanish restrictions 
and the geographical lines favored an enterprise for the con- 
quest of the country, and the people were ripe for the under- 
taking. England was also about to attempt the seizure; and 
England and America would have contended for the prize, as 
they afterwards did in the war which culminated in victory for 
our forces under Gen. Jackson, January 8th, 1815, which 
saved New Orleans and the river from British interference. 

The treaty having arrived in this country July 1st, 1803, 
President Jefferson called an extra-session of Congress, which 
assembled October 17th, 1803; and, two days after, ratified 
the treaty, clothing Jefferson with authority to enforce it. He 
lost no time in taking possession, and proclaiming the sove- 
reignty of the United States over it as fast as events would 
justify. The ships, on the coast, carrying the figure-head of 
the British Lion on their bows, and fiying the flag of St. 
George at the mast head, ready to seize New Orleans and all 
other French American territory, retreated from the Gulf 
without a shot, at the sight of the American flag, and New 
Orleans was ours. England had lost her opportunity, and 
America had gained it. 

In the meantime, the Spanish officials, at the mouth of the 
Missouri river and other points in the territory, had been noti- 
fied that they were no longer needed to stand sentinel at the 
opening gate-way of a country larger in extent than Spain and 
France together, and that the United States had acquired pos- 
session of all the vast realm beyond, to provide homes for its 
rapidly increasing family. Accordingly, Lewis and Clark now 
received instructions to move on; and on the 4th of May, 
1804, armed with passports from foreign ministers, and backed 
by the United States Government, they again started on their 
mission, passed without opposition the Spanish post, where the 
autumn before they had been turned back; and, bidding fare- 
well to civilization, entered the unknown country, to open up 
to the eye of civilization the value of the “ Louisiana Pur- 
chase.” : 

The Territory covered by this “ Purchase” was of vast 
extent and undefined proportions. Not a boundary line was 
given or referred to in the treaty, and the only reference to the 
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locus in quo was “the Colony or Province of Louisiana with 
the same extent it now has in the hands of Spain, and that it 
had when France possessed it, and such as it should be after 
the treaties subsequently entered into between Spain and other 
States.” 

Could language make anything more ambiguous and uncer- 
tain? At first it was supposed that the treaty and cession car- 
ried all the Floridas, but Spain claimed the Floridas under 
conquest and cession from Great Britain, and refused to sur- 
render possession; but did surrender New Orleans and the 
Province of Louisiana to France, November 30th, 1803, only 
twenty days before France formally surrendered them to the 
Goverument of the United States. John Quincy Adams, 
Henry Clay, Martin Van Buren, Thomas H. Benton, and other 
able statesmen claimed that the treaty covered Florida and 
the whole of Texas to the Rio Grande. But this claim was 
denied by Spain. 

The American Government claimed that the purchase 
embraced all the Northern portion of the country bordering 
the British possessions from the Mississippi River to the Pacific 
Ocean. This claim was on the strength of the French explo- 
rations by Marquette in 1663 on the Mississippi River from 
Canada to the Gulf followed by French explorations of the 
river and country under Lasalle in 1680. . 

The United States also set up an independent claim to the 
Oregon country, based, first, upon its original discovery by 
Captain Robert Gray, an American navigator, who discovered 
and sailed up the Columbia River in 1791, giving to the river 
the name of his ship: secondly, upon the fact that a trading 
post had been established by Americans on Snake River, west 
of the mountains, in 1808, and thirdly, that another trading 
post had been established at Astoria, in Oregon, by John 
Jacob Astor, who gave the town his own name. 

Thus the discovery of Oregon by Americans had been fol- 
lowed up by actual settlements in the country. 

These claims to the Oregon country were denied by Spain, 
which contended that all the region west of the mountains 
was Spanish Territory, stretching from Mexico to the British 
possessions, basing their rights on prior discovery, and the fact 
that Spanish settlements had been made on the Pacific Slope. 
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Which of the two claims was the stronger, and the better 
founded in national or international law, in fact or in pre- 
sumption, we need not discuss. The subject of the boundaries, 
and the right of national supremacy in the Oregon country, in 
Texas, and the complicated relations in the Spanish Floridas, 
were matters of grave dispute and serious concern between 
Spain and the United States, to be settled either by the arbi- 
trament of war or by diplomacy. General Jackson, in his 
hot chase after the Seminole Indians, followed them with his 
army, without the orders or consent of his Government, across 
our Southern boundary into Florida in 1818, where he burned 
Spanish towns, shot Spanish subjects upon Spanish soil, seized 
a trader at a Spanish post and an Englishman—court-mar- 
shalled them, hung one upon the yard-arm of an English ves- 
sel of which he was an officer,—riddled the other with Ameri- 
can bullets, as he sat upon his coffin with arms pinioned and 
eyes bandaged, captured Spanish Forts along the gulf, and 
garrisoned them with American forces. England, Spain, and 
other foreign powers were greatly exasperated over what was 
deemed a flagrant violation of national compact, and interna- 
tional law by Jackson in this raid and murder upon foreign 
soil. 

War with Spain was imminent, and England threatened re- 
taliation for the murder of her subjects upon Spanish soil, and 
was contemplating an alliance with Spain for offensive opera- 
tions against the United States. 

Bitter feelings and divided sentiment among eminent states- 
men in Congress also sprung up over the lawless acts of 
Jackson, which crystallized into political parties, that lasted 
while Jackson lived, and lived after Jackson died. 

James Monroe, who secured the treaty with France, was 
then President of the United States, and his practical wisdom 
did much to keep down the turbulent elements of political 
animosities, and guide the affairs of State into a channel of 
peaceful deliverance from threatened danger. Knowing the 
absence of definite boundaries, the inherent obscurities and 
patent ambiguities in the Articles of cession which conveyed 
the purchase, Monroe regarded the matter of sufficient impor- 
tance for negotiation and compromise. Negotiations were 
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opened, and to secure a final adjustment of all difficulties be 
tween Spain and the United States, a Treaty was formed, 
February 22d, 1819, and ratified February 22d, 1822, by 
which we gave up our claim to Texas from the Sabine to the 
Rio Grande, and Spain gave up Florida and abandoned all the 
rights that she had claimed to the North land, west of the 
mountains. Our release of Texan territory was regarded by 
many as an unnecessary surrender to Spanish demands, but the 
settlement freed us from complications which Spain could not 
overlook, and our Government could not justify. 

The acquisition of Florida not only added to our national 
domain a territory more than seven times larger than Massa- 
chusetts, but gave us an unbroken line of sea coast from Nova 
Scotia, on the north to the Sabine Pass, on the south, with no 
foreign waters washing our shores, and no unfriendly settle- 
ments to embarrass our commerce. 

Thus a full settlement of our boundary lines and border diffi- 
culties was effected. The soil of Florida, moistened by Span- 
ish and English blood spilled by Jackson, peacefully passed 
under the flag of the United States, and Spanish grievances 
were ended. 

England, learning the turn that events had taken with Spain, 
blustered for a while, then bandaged the eyes of her Lions, and 
we were at peace with all the world, with a country united 
from the Lakes to the Gulf, and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

Jackson, was rewarded for his audacity, made United States 
Senator from Tennessee, and then President of the United 
States from 1829 to 1837; and tradition has it, that there were 
those who continued to vote for him for that office long after 
his death, June 8th, 1845. 


The extent of the territory embraced in the Louisiana pur- 
chase is but little known, understood, or comprehended by the 
people of this country to-day. It is a territory larger in extent 
than the thirteen original States of the Union, it is greater in 
agricultural resources, it is richer in mineral wealth, it has a 
greater variety of climate and soil. Its mountains are the 
largest and most magnificent in grandeur on the continent, its 
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scenery is the finest, its natural curiosities the most remarkable 
in the country ; and its river courses are the longest in the 
world. 

This whole territory was shut up in seclusion, with its soli- 
tudes unbroken, except by the war-whoop of the Indian, and 
the growl of wild beasts echoing through the forests. The 
buffalo and wild horse roamed at will over its vast prairies ; the 
stately elk, the timid deer, and the sprightly antelope, chewed 
their cuds in contentment. The bear and the wolf were mon- 
archs of the forest, and snapped their teeth at settlers as they 
reared their rude cabins in the wilderness. The beaver built 
its dams, and the otter gambolled in its waters unmolested. 
Feathered game and feathered songsters reared their young 
undisturbed, and caroled their songs upon morning air, laden 
with the perfumes of eternalsummer. Tropical fruits ripened 
and dropped in abundance upon the land at one extremity, 
while icy chains locked the water springs, and covered the 
earth with snowy mantles at the other; gentle breezes from 
grassy plains, and sea air from salted waves, swept the land, 
over a region of country stretching from the Gulf to the Lakes, 
and the Lakes to the Pacific Ocean, a country large enough for 
an empire, and rich enough for the ambition of kings. 

In the history that we are so rapidly making, in the marvel- 
ous achievements that we are familiar with, it is well to re- 
member the beginnings, that we may the better appreciate 
results. The human mind is aided in comprehending magni- 
tudes by familiar comparisons. 

To this end we will call attention to the fact that Connecti- 
cut has only a territorial area of 4,990 square miles; Massa- 
chusetts 8,315; and the State of New York 49,170 square 
miles. 

Now, the “ Louisiana Purchase,” excluding Texas, embraced 
a territorial area 260 times larger than Connecticut ; 150 times 
larger than Massachusetts, and 26 times larger than New York. 


What have we done with this magnificent empire farm, pur- 
chased 87 years ago ? 

In 1812, we admitted Louisiana as a State into the Union, 
with 48,720 square miles. 
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In 1821, we admitted Missouri, with 69,415 square miles, 

In 1836, we admitted Arkansas, with 52,250 square miles, 

In 1845, we admitted Iowa, with 56,025 square miles, and 
the same year admitted Florida with 58,680 square miles, 

In 1858, we admitted Minnesota, with 83,365 square miles, 

In 1861, we admitted Kansas, with 82,080 square miles. 

In 1867, we admitted Nebraska, with 76,855 square miles, 

In 1876, we admitted Colorado, with 103,925 square miles, 
A portion of this State, lying west of the Rocky Mountains, 
was not included in the Louisiana Purchase, but was obtained 
by the “ Gaudalupe Hidalgo Treaty” which gave us Utah, 
Arizona, ete. So we will put down for Colorado only 60,000 
square miles as obtained by the “ Purchase.” 

February 22, 1889, at one dash of the pen, we admitted 
North and South Dakota, with an aggregate area of 150,932 
square miles, and Montana, with 146,080 square miles. 

Wyoming with 97,890 square miles was admitted into the 
Union in 1890. 

Twelve great States, each nearly double the size of New 
York, have already been admitted into the Union out of terri- 
tory east of the Rocky Mountains; and we have in addition, 
the Indian Territory, with 64,690 square miles, and the Yellow- 
stone, or National Park, with 3,575 square miles. 

The strip of land, like an index-finger pointing westward, 
seen on the map of the Indian Territory, was ceded by Texas 
to the United States, December 13, 1850. Call the Indian 
Territory 55,000 square miles under the Purchase. 

There was also taken from Florida south of the 31st-parallel 
of latitude 2,300 square miles to be added to Alabama, and 
also 3,600 square miles which was added to Mississippi to give 
to those two States a water front upon the Gulf of Mexico. 

In the territory west of the mountains, we have Oregon, 
with 96,030 square miles, admitted into the Union as a State 
in 1859; Washington, with 69,994 square miles, which was 
admitted as a State, February 22, 1889; and Idaho, with 84,800 
square miles, admitted into the Union as a State in 1890; mak- 
ing fifteen States already admitted out of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. 
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Whether all these political divisions of territory west of the 
mountains and Florida were actually embraced in the Louisiana 
Purchase or not, that Purchase was the key that confirmed our 
title, and gave us quiet possession of a land that receives the 
last golden baptism of the sun, ere he sinks behind the billows 
of the Pacific; and also gave us the land of flowers and trop- 
ical fruits, in the Peninsula of Florida. 

We have discussed this matter as though there might be a 
shadow of doubt as to whether this North Land, west of the 
mountains was included in the Louisiana Purchase. An emi- 
nent historian gives the crest of the Rocky Mountains as the 
western boundary of the “ Purchase,” but the first time 
we find that boundary line mentioned, is in our treaty with 
Spain in 1819, when we were settling disputes and difficulties 
growing out of disputed boundaries and other complicated 
relations. 

The Congressional Records compiled in 1884, which describe 
the public domain that we have acquired by treaties, cessions, 
and conquests, after careful investigation and analysis of each, 
classify these three political divisions Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho as embraced within the Louisiana Purchase.* 

Take another fact. Remove all the 65,000,000 people of 
the United States, into the States and Territories covered by 
the “ Louisiana Purchase,” and it would give less than 50 
persons to the square mile, while the Census of 1880 gives 
Connecticut one hundred and thirty-three; Massachusetts two 
hundred and twenty-eight, and the State of New York, one 
hundred and six to the square mile. 


*We find on examination of ‘‘ Congressional Records” concerning 
this North Land, the following bit of history. 

“The French, prior to the sale of the Province of Louisiana and pos- 
sessions to the United States, claimed the country south of the British 
possessions and west of the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean, by 
reason of discovery and exploration of the Mississippi River. This claim 
the United States, being the successer of France, also urged and stood 
upon.” : 

“The United States held an independent claim to that portion of the 
Louisiana purchase known as Oregon, based upon the discovery of the 
mouth of the Columbia River in May 1791, by Capt. Gray, of Boston, in 
the ship Columbia, naming the river after the name of his ship.” 
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Let us now go back to our starting point, a period of time 
covered by the memory of men living to-day, an inconsiderable 
period in the history of a nation, and behold the rapid strides 
we have made, in all the physical realities of life. Take one 
more look at the little band of explorers, toiling up at the 
expense of sinews of flesh and blood, paddling, wading, push- 
ing and pulling their rough boats up the turbulent waters of 
the Missouri, filled with snags and sand-bars, its banks lined 
with trees and tangle wood, and follow them in imagination as 
they overcome one obstacle, just in time to encounter another, 
stopping where night overtakes them to gather strength for 
the next day’s experiences. Think of them in the wilderness, 
in the years of isolation from civilized life, mindful only of the 
scenes they are passing through, and of the great work before 
them; then drop a memorial leaf to the memory of faithful 
men, who served well their country in their day and generation. 

We annually set apart one day in three hundred and sixty- 
five to recount the brave deeds, and strew flowers upon the 
graves, of the heroic dead who fell in the great struggle for a 
nation’s unity, and we do well; but no one generation has the 
exclusive honor of furnishing heroes who fall in life’s battles. 
Struggles for a fuller and a higher development of all the 
agencies that crown duty’s call and life’s faithful work every- 
where call for gratitude. In the sweep of events, where brave 
deeds and heroic work are forgotten, let us not forget Captains 
Lewis and Clark, whose memory should be cherished while 
years revolve and the sun shines. They did their work faith- 
fully, grandly, well, and we are enjoying the fruits of their 
labor. Since their day, how changed the realities of our 
national life. The mighty Missouri river—with its swift cur- 
rent, its shifting sand-bars, here to-day and there to-morrow, 
filled with snags which have come down from mountain forests 
—still rolls its floods to the sea, in some places miles distant 
from where those first explorers passed over its murky bosom, 
not then as now bearing the wealth of a nation. 

Instead of boats creeping up its waters and propelled by oars, 
now steam power, harnessed to great ships, more numerous 
than the ships of Tarshish, laden with passengers and freight, 
plow up and down its waters for thousands of miles, opening 
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up to settlement and civilization a vast, rich country, which 
our countrymen can have, almost for the asking. 

Great cities line the river banks. Railroad bridges span its 
waters from shore to shore, civilized homes, cultivated fields, 
and rich harvests brighten the landscape, greeting the eye in 
all directions. Ponderous railroad trains move over its vast 
plains, winding through dismal chasms, and climbing along 
frightful precipices, drawing the wealth of nations from ocean 
to ocean, and from the lakes to the gulf. 

A short time ago, a cargo of two thousand tons of tea from 
Yokahama, arrived at Tacoma, in the State of Washington, 
consigned to St. Paul, Chicago, and New York. To move this 
tea, required twenty freight trains of ten cars each, at an 
expense of $35. a ton—or 1# of a cent a pound, to transport it 
from Yokahama to its destination. This tea came by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, over a route part of which was 
traversed by Lewis and Clark, in their expedition to the 
Pacific. Its transit from Tacoma to New York occupied eight 
days and four hours. It took Lewis and Clark two years, four 
months, and nineteen days of weary travel to make the journey 
from the Mississippi River to Portland, Oregon, and back. 
. Now railroad trains with luxurious compartments come and go 
regularly between the Pacific and the Mississippi River, with 
civilized homes brightening the landscape in all directions, 
where not one in all the region greeted the eyes of Lewis and 
Clark. 

This Territory between the Mississippi River and the Pacific 
ocean, then an unbroken wilderness, is to-day a great empire, 
bustling with activities—its development too rapid to be cal- 
culated, and its possibilities too great to be guessed at. 

Railroads penetrate the country in all directions. Iowa alone 
has more miles of railroad than ail the six New England 
States combined. 

The telegraph flashes daily intelligence from Rocky Moun- 
tain homes into editorial rooms in New York, London, Paris, 
and St. Petersburg; the steam press catches it up, sending it 
off at the rate of 100,000 impressions an hour, and it is read in 
every part of the civilized globe, in different languages, before 
the pointers on the dial-plate complete their circuit. 
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The widely separated dates between the signing of the 
Treaty at Paris, April 30th, and its arrival at Washington, 
July 1st,—between the draft of instructions to Capt. Lewis in 
April, and the signing of them June 30th, seems almost 
incredible to us, accustomed as we are to quick thinking and 
rapid execution, but when we remember, that it was in 1807 
that the first steamboat plowed the waters of the Hudson to 
Albany, that it was in 1826 that the first railroad was con- 
structed, running four miles from the Quincy quarries in Massa- 
chusetts to tide water, that not a telegraph wire was then 
stretched in the land, that 87 years ago, the Post Rider mounted 
his horse with mail pouch and saddle bags, and traveled on 
horseback through the wilderness and over the mountains from 
Washington to the Mississippi River, we can realize in some 
measure the delays and difficulties of the journey of Lewis and 
Clark. 

It took President Jefferson weeks to communicate a line or 
a word from Washington to the Mississippi River in any 
direction. Now when the President deliveres his inaugural 
message at Washington, one telegraph wire catches it up and 
sends it to the Pacific ocean; and though it covers a printed 
page of a newspaper, it is there received, three thousand miles 
distant, three hours in point of time before its delivery,—is 
there published, without the loss of a word or omission of a 
comma, and read simultaneously in point of time with its 
delivery in Washington. Another wire starts it down to 
Mexico and the South American States; another sends it 
through the ocear to London, Paris, St. Petersburgh, and on 
to the Isles of the Sea. 

We had supposed that the telegraph, having annihilated 
distance and time, could have no rival in the field; but lo! the 
telephone appears, a man may sit at one end of the wire, and 
eall to a friend at the other, who listens to the words of a 
familiar voice, delivers his commercial orders, and pockets his 
ducats, before a telegraphic message could reach its destination. 

These magic wires stretching over all lands—through all 
waters—are earth’s heart-cords, making this planet of ours a 
living creature, sensitive through every fiber of its gigantic 
frame, along whose quivering nerves and throbbing pulses, 
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the great human mind thinks, and the great human voice speaks 
of realities that crown our national life with achievements, 
greater than Jefferson comprehended or dreamed of. 

Instead of wind-bound, storm-bafiled sailing craft, with forty- 
day manifests from London, Liverpool, or Paris, such as Jef- 
ferson depended upon for means of communication in his day ; 
now great floating steam palaces, with home comforts, come 
and go in their six day pastimes, regardless of wind or weather, 
with holiday entertainments the journey over. Instead of a 
mail pouch hung across the saddle-tree, carrying a week’s mail 
from Washington to the Mississippi river in a month’s time as 
in Jefferson’s day, now thirty span of horses could not haul one 
day’s mail from Washington to St. Louis, in any one month of 
the year. 

No man, however extensive his reading, his knowledge of 
statistics, can have by such means any adequate idea of the 
vastness and value of the “ Louisiana Purchase.” He will fall 
short of the great reality, which can only open before him as 
he journeys over it by steam power day after day, week in and 
week out, in a continuous direction, and comprehends by com- 
parison and contrast, that the great Empire State of New York 
is, after all, a mere speck upon the surface, but dust in the 
balance, when weighed against the mighty Empire embraced 
within the “ Louisiana Purchase.” 

Much of the historical influence leading up to the negotia- 
tions and acquisition of this territory was due to a Connecticut 
man, John Ledyard, born in Groton, in that State, in 1751. 
He entered Dartmouth College at the age of nineteen to 
prepare himself as a missionary among the Indians. He left 
college at the close of the first year, shipped as a sailor to 
Gibraltar, there enlisted as a soldier. Obtaining his discharge, 
he accompanied Capt. Cook in his voyage to the Pacific in 
1776. He revisited Connecticut in 1782, but neither the quiet 
old town of Groton or the State possessed attractions for him. 
His restless spirit chafed with the love of adventure. He 

recrossed the Atlantic, and went to Paris to persuade a mer- 
cantile firm there to enter into the fur trade on the west coast 
of America, near the mouth of the Columbia River. 
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While in Paris, in 1787, he had frequent interviews with 
Thomas Jefferson, one of the three Commissioners sent by 
Congress to Paris with treaty-making powers for commercial 
purposes. His conversation was upon the subject and desira- 
bility of this government acquiring possession and control of 
the territory between the Mississippi River and the Pacific 
Ocean. 

So firmly was the frontier guarded against incursions into 
it from our side, that Jefferson says he proposed to Ledyard to 
go by way of Kamskatska, cross over in some Russian vessel 
to Nootka Sound, fall down into the latitude of Missouri, and 
then penetrate through to the United States. | 

Jefferson says: “ Ledyard eagerly seized the idea, and only 
asked to be assured of the permission of the Russian govern- 
ment to the undertaking.” Jefferson interested himself in 
obtaining that permission, and Ledyard started with a passport 
obtained through Jefferson’s agency for that purpose. 

At 200 miles from Kamskatska, Ledyard was pursued, 
overtaken, and arrested by an oflicer of the Empress, who had 
changed her mind, forbidding him to proceed. He was put 
into a close carriage, and conveyed back without stopping, day 
or night, till they reached Poland, where he was left with a 
warning not to return, and his undertaking was abandoned. 
Chagrined at the disappointment, he resolved upon, and after- 
wards undertook, a journey into Egypt, but with health shat- 
tered by fatigue and exposure, he died at Cairo on the way, 
January 17th, 1789. 

So interested had Jefferson become through his interviews 
with Ledyard, as to the desirability of our government acquir- 
ing this territory, that in 1792 he proposed to the American 
Philosophical Society to start a subscription and engage some 
competent persons to explore this region by ascending the 
Missouri River. This was done. Capt. Lewis and a French 
botanist were selected for the undertaking. They started, and 
when they arrived at Louisville, Kentucky, they were over- 
taken by an order from the Minister of France to the French 
botanist, to relinquish the expedition, and it was given up. 

But Jefferson never lost sight of the Star of Empire which 
seemed to him to hang over the region west of the Mississippi 
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River, and his sleepless eye watched with jealous care all the 
movements in reference, not only to Spanish possessions 
stretching westward from the east coast of Florida to the 
Mississippi River, but also he had longing desires to extend 
our domain west of the Mississippi, and Mr. Monroe felt 
authorized, by conversations with Jefferson, to exceed the 
limits of his instructions, and he took the whole of the French 
possessions in America, pledging the credit of the nation for 
its purchase. It was a large sum for our country to assume at 
that early date, and yet, the sum paid for the entire purchase 
is not equal to the product of the mines in Montana for one 
year, or the wheat of Kansas, or the corn of Iowa, for a single 
year. 

Jefferson, though doubting his constitutional right to make 
the purchase, was greatly pleased with the result of the nego- 
tiations, though many of his countrymen were displeased with 
what seemed to them the enormous price to be paid. Jefferson 
encountered fierce opposition by reason thereof throughout our 
scattered population, but Congress promptly ratified the treaty, 
and opposition soon turned to praise. 

When Jefferson prepared his instructions to Lewis and 
Clark, he spoke of all that western territory as foreign land. 
We find in his instructions the following : 


‘As your movements while within the limits of the United States 
will be better directed by occasional communications adapted to cir- 
cumstances as they arise, will not be noticed here. Whas follows will 
respect your proceedings after your departure from the United States. 

“Your mission has been communicated to the Ministers here from 
France, Spain, and Great Britain, and through them to their govern- 
ments and such assurances given them as to its objects as we trust will 
satisfy them. The country of Louisiana, having been ceded by Spain 
to France, the passport you have from the Minister of France, the rep- 
resentative of the present sovereign of the country, will be a protection 
of all its subjects, and that from the Minister of England will entitle 
you to the friendly aid of the traders of that allegiance with whom you 
may happen to meet.” 


Armed with these passports, and backed with assistance and 
orders of our government, the expedition started, and faith- 
fully completed the work assigned them, returning to St. 
Louis, September 23d, 1806, having crossed the country from 
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the mouth of the Missouri River to the mouth of the Columbia 
on the Pacific coast and back again. 

General Sherman’s march to the sea was not attended with 
more anxiety to the government and the country than was the 
absence of-this little band unheard of for more than two years, 
Their return to St. Louis was heralded with delight all over 
the country, and a great burden of suspense lifted from the 
heart of the nation. 

Many of the rivers, mountains, rocks, and places received 
names from them which they bear to-day. 

Their observant eyes, practical wisdom, and marvelous sur- 
mounting of difficulties, will not cease to be a wonder to all 
who are acquainted with their great work. The writer, having 
traveled by easy conveyance thousands of miles over the coun- 
try by the route they pursued, can never cease to wonder at 
the marvelous achievements of those brave, persevering men. 

Capt. Lewis soon after his return was made Governor of the 
territory of Louisiana, and Capt. Clark, General of its Militia, 
and agent of the United States for Indian affairs in that 
department. 

Lewis, with poor health, and a constitution shattered by the 
fatigues and exposures of the expedition, committed suicide 
near Nashville, Tennessee, on his way from St. Louis to Wash- 
ington, October 11th, 1809. 

President Madison appointed Capt. Clark Governor of Mis- 
souri in 1813, which position he held until Missouri was 
admitted into the Union. 

In 1822 he was appointed Superintendent of Indian affairs, 
which office he held at his death in St. Louis, Sept. Ist, 1838. 

A debt of gratitude to the men who composed the Lewis 
and Clark expedition was recognized by Congress, and a dona- 
tion of public lands was made which at that early day was of 
small value. Men of less public consideration have received 
greater public rewards. 

How much this nation and the world at large is indebted to 
Thomas Jefferson and James Monroe, for the peaceful acquisi- 
tion of this territory amid threatening and impending difficul- 
ties, can never be told or comprehended. 
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This purchase gave us the breadth of the continent from 
ocean to ocean, the command of its rivers and harbors, the 
wealth of its mountains, its plains and valleys, a country 
sweeping from the Gulf to the Lakes and the Lakes to the 
Sea, in which is being worked out the sublimest problems of 
human life and of self-government in the interests of the people. 

We cannot speak particularly of each State and Territory 
carved out of the “ Louisiana Purchase.” A country so vast, 
extending through so many degrees of latitude and longitude, 
embracing so many States and Territories, such a variety of 
climate and natural features, cannot be individualized or 
grouped together in a single paper. 

Each State and Territory has its own individuality, in many 
respects different from its fellows. The writer has only shown 
the Genealogical Tree from which these several States and 
Territories have sprung, and brought together such data as it 
may be desirable to remember. 

Possibly enough has been said to lead up to other fascinating 
fields of inquiry, where investigation will be rewarded with 


pleasure and profit. 
L. E. Munson, 





A Poetical Heart-break. 


Articte IL—A POETICAL HEART-BREAK. 


Some years since the writer while idling in a London hotel 
reading-room casually picked up a copy of the St. James's 
Gazette of the day, and in glancing over the pages, his atten- 
tion was arrested by a letter purporting to be written by Clara 
Vere de Vere to her niece, who (as it appeared by the context) 
had repeatedly importuned her aunt to give her the true 
version of the tragic incident of the suicide of “young Lav- 
rence,” so unsparingly denounced by the poet as being the 
direct result of this haughty lady’s unfeeling coquetry in her 
youthful days. The letter was a most admirable and artistic 
piece of literary work; assuming and maintaining a veri- 
similitude of reality in all of its details, and reproducing 
in a very life-like way the characteristics of the famous “ Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere,” as stamped upon her portraiture for all 
time in the poet’s scathing lines. There were the same patri- 
cian calmness and impassivity in the tone of the reply which 
she made to her young correspondent’s inquiries that might be 
expected, but along with this, and in place of the lofty super- 
ciliousness with which she might be supposed to treat the 
subject, the easy dignity and apparent sincerity with which she 
met and repelled the early poetic scandal attached to her name 
were a surprise to the reader. In effect (as it is now recalled) 
her version was that the “young person” referred to by the 
poet was no other than the son of the head-gardener (or 
perhaps game-keeper) of the family estate, whom she knew 
merely as such, and was scarcely aware of his existence at all 
until some circumstances connected with his untimely death 
(entirely dissociated from herself in their origin) brought him 
to her notice, when she rendered some kindly service to the 
mother of the young man, for which instead of the “bitter 
word” which the poet alleges he “heard” the mother speak, 
she received appropriate thanks, and was regarded somewhat 
as a benefactress. I am not able from memory to do any 
justice either to the substance or style of the very cleverly 
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conceived disclaimer made by the “Lady Clara” of any 
personal responsibility for or concern in this famous poetic 
tragedy ; but it was so very good in its way that it made some- 
thing more than a passing impression as a literary trifle; so 
much so that it led to a careful re-reading of ‘“ Lady Clara’s” 
letter with a view to get from it a more distinct impression of 
the suggestion it contained of some new fact underlying this 
episode which was made to appear like a bit of genuine 
biography. This closer reading led to the imagined discovery, 
under the calm and high-bred mixture of frankness and reserve 
with which the “Lady Clara” brushed aside an unfounded 
poetic slander, of an unmistakable undertone of regretful 
reminiscence in which she was concerned, and in which some 
one else than “young Laurence” was concerned with her, 
namely, the poet himself. This suggestion, combined with the 
significant dating of the letter from ‘The Towers,” indicating 
that she had never changed her residence from the time when 
she was scornfully left to “ pine among your halls and towers,” 
and the signature of her mazden name of Clara Vere de Vere, 
pointed to the possibility of there being quite another side to 
this story which has never been told. This new view of the 
matter was followed by a kind of idler’s revery of trying to 
imagine what kind of a reply certain other ladies, whose names 
have become almost household words through the medium of 
the same poet, would make to similar inquiries about the reputed 
escapades in which they are made to figure in the earlier Ten- 
nysonian verses. Of these, the first to occur to mind was 
“Cousin Amy,” almost or quite a contemporary of “Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere” in her poetic advent upon the scene, 
where she is first made the subject of ecstatically amatory 
followed by bitterly cynical verses in “ Locksley Hall.” Then 
came “ Maud” of the Garden and the dark tragedy so despair- 
ingly bewailed. Again, memory recalled the lighter and rather 
grimly amusing escapade of “little Letty” by the “ Lake”— 
each and all bearing the.common impress of a “course of true 
love that did not run smooth,” and each by incidents and 
catastrophe suggesting one and the same severe heart-break, 
with a never-ending heart-ache venting itself in different moods. 
Without attempting to invent any such clever correspondence 
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as that by which an anonymous contributor to the St. James's 
Gazette brought out the supposably true story of the “Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere” episode, the writer came by degrees to 
recall some of his own early impressions in regard to these 
poems, and to see or imagine such resemblances in these 
differing phases of the grand passion as to indicate one and the 
same origin for all, and that one a reality which evidently 
made and left its life-mark on the poet’s heart and mind. 
Probably nothing in his known biography may point with any 
certainty to the true history of this suspected heart-tragedy, 
but as his verses are public property it is allowable to indulge 
in such speculation as they seem to warrant. The more so if 
it shall be made to appear that the poet has given form and 
voice to a real or imagined personal experience that sounds all 
the heights and depths of a lover’s bliss and woe, and that will 
find an echo in the endless recurrence of this experience 
through all time. Most certain it is that with it began the 
higher lyrical inspiration of this bard, and equally certain that 
it is this inspiration that will carry some of his verses down 
among the very latest that will be forgotten in the surviving 
pages of his contribution to the world’s poetry. 

Assuming then that there is such a reality within and 
between the lines of the poems referred to (as well as in some 
others in a lesser degree), it is not difficult to trace this reality, 
almost step by step, through its idealized transformations, from 
its first appearance in what another poet (Coleridge), in his 
own regretful and penitential confession of a similar but much 
briefer experience, calls 

The frantic burst of outrage keen, 

And the slow pang that gnaws unseen, 
down through all of its later and more subdued phases, to the 
tender regrets and loving memories in which it finally dies out 
from public utterance in the silence of accepted fate. It will 
perhaps be rather hard at first to believe that the lady depicted 
as the proud and scornful and utterly heartless “ Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere” is, in reality, the same person who, in another 
mood of the poet, appears as “Cousin Amy,” and in still other 
moods as “Mand,” and “little Letty,” and finally as all of 
these and much more, combined in a nameless deal that 
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haunts much of the poet’s contemporary and somewhat later 
verse; yet it needs no very close scrutiny to discover that the 
story and catastrophe are essentially the same in each and all 
of these different revelations. It is the story of an ardent and 
highly sensitive young lover, who, even in his first reputed 
encounter with the “daughter of a hundred earls,” does not 
fail to receive a certain degree of encouragement, but meeting 
with or imagining some slight, or rushing impetuously against 
some of the many obstacles that would be likely to stand in the 
way of any serious suit in that direction, in his first great out- 
burst of wounded pride and unreascning love charges the mis- 
fortune directly upon his sweetheart’s coquetry ; no doubt very 
unjustly, since it can hardly be taken for granted that a lady 
of the recognized position of “ Lady Clara Vere de Vere” was 
wantonly flirting when she “smiled” upon this ardent and 
doubtless attractive young admirer, nor that she was setting a 
“snare” for the younger son of the village rector merely to 
kill time in a dull country parish. This would have been too 
much of an actual condescension for such a cold-blooded aris- 
tocrat as she is represented to be. On the contrary, as read 
both in and between the lines, it may much more reasonably 
be conjectured that the poet not only had been but was even 
then irretrievably in love with the lady whom he was scolding 
and berating so outrageously. The rage is much too earnest to 
be affected. It is also much more than likely that she on her 
part, instead of being the miracle of incrusted indifference and 

impassivity pilloried for all time on the poet’s page, was in fact 
guite a flesh and blood woman, who not only pitied but recipro- 
cated the poet’s tender sentiment, and it was only when she 

found it impossible to overstep the conventionalities of her 

station, still less to rise to the full height of a poet’s rhapsodies, 

that this “lover’s quarrel” began which was never to end. 

This fact comes out much more plainly when she is next pre- 

sented in the character of “Cousin Amy.” Here the mutual 

love is fully recognized in all of its ecstasy, and again it is 

when obstacles intervene, and a supposed-to-be successful rival 

is conjured up, that the poet cries out, in a more subdued but 
still intensely bitter upbraiding, mingled with the very wail of 
desolation : 
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O my cousin, shallow-hearted! Omy Amy, mine no more! 

O the dreary, dreary moorland! O the barren, barren shore! 
Followed by lines which change the accusation of cold pride 
and selfishness made against “Lady Clara Vere de Vere” to 
one of a different kind : 

Falser than all fancy fathoms, falser than all songs have sung, 

Puppet to a father’s threat, and servile to a shrewish tongue ! 
which, if not flattering, or respectful to “Cousin Amy’s” 
parents, at least seem to indicate that her only fault was that 
of being forced into a disagreeable and unwelcome match, 
which nevertheless did not take place, since we have this 
elusive lady-love again presented in the gentle and loving 
“Maud,” with a new night-mare of difficulties encompassing 
the unfortunate lover, wherein all responsibility for the catas- 
trophe is changed over from her to himself, in the hasty blow 
and fatal duel with her brother—the inevitable rival, the “ babe- 
faced lord,” gloomily shading the background, and the remorse- 
ful cry coming back across the now impassable gulf : 


** The fault was mine, the fault was mine !” 


Still again, and finally, we have the story told over once more 
in the much more matter of fact garb of the almost typically 
idyllic rendezvous with “ Little Letty” by the “ Lake,” wherein 
all of the tragic elements are toned down to a very natural and 
quite possible escapade of two young lovers, of whom the poet 
was one, and the other a very brave little girl who escaped from 
the dragons that guarded her, according to the promise implied 
in her motto: “ZUle vous suit.” So far well, and there is a fair 
prospect at last of bidding defiance to the inexorable conven- 
tionalities of English match-making, when down swoop the 
“trustees and aunts and cousins,” and carry off the struggling 
girl to be afterward married to “lands in Kent and messuages 
in York, and slight Sir Robert with his watery smile and 
educated whisker,” leaving the finally frustrated lover and 
almost venomously satirical poet either to face the tender 
mercies of the sheriff as a trespasser, or make a hasty escape 
out of the “rainy isle” that recognizes only a “rent-roll Cupid.” 

It is curious to notice, in this connection, the dates of these 
different phases of the same passion, so far as these can be 
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gathered from the published volumes. Thus we find that in 
the very first book of verses in which this author was alone 
concerned, issued in 1830, the poet (then a young man of 20) 
is clearly heart-whole, and his Muse is quite passionless ; such 
sentimentality as there is being of the artificial and conven- 
tional order, somewhat as young Romeo played at love-making 
with Roxalinda in stilted rhymes before his “ betossed soul” 
met its fate in Juliet. The same is proximately true of the 
second issue, published in 1832; the qualification in this 
instance being that it contains the first of the series of personal 
lyrics now under consideration, and marks the beginning of a 
new phase of life-experience in the bold and, as it afterward 
proved, youthfully rash defiance and challenge of the Boy-god 
in “Lady Clara Vere de Vere.” Then follows a silence of 
some ten years, during which interval there was abundant time 
for the development of this new experience, and the great 
upheaval of a strong nature which it involved, and which next 
finds expression in that most remarkable poem of the volume 
issued in 1842 which was the first to find an universal audience 
by its clear ring of true human feeling combined with perhaps 
the highest lyrical expression ever reached by this poet. It is 
hardly necessary to say that this poem is “ Locksley Hall,” nor 
to add that, in the view we are now taking, this maturer lyric 
is almost a necessary sequel to its earlier forerunner “ Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere ”—both, as has just been surmised, having 
their origin and inspiration in the same source, and that a deep 
personal disappointment and heart-ache, with the touch of 
bitterness and resentment that attend a first disiilusion. Note 
also that his friend, Arthur Hallam, died in 1833, nine years 
before this volume appeared, and yet not a verse of the elegiac 
In Memoriam was given to the public till still eight years 
later, in 1850—a circumstance that will be adverted to again in 
commenting on that poem. Of course it is not necessary nor 
important to prove or claim any strict chronological sequence 
of dates in tracing the shifting phases of romantic love. It is 
sufficient for the present purpose to say that the dates of the 
published poems coincide remarkably with the view which is 
now being taken of the personal heart-history written in many 
of these lines. In the absence of any actual knowledge of this 
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supposed fact, or of the personality of the real lady who 
inspired these poetic creations, it would be a curious specula- 
tion to attempt to fashion one who should combine them all, 
and yet retain such identity as to be easily recognized as one 
and the same person. Certainly it would seem to require a 
very wild flight of even a poet’s imagination to transform the 
simple and confiding “little Letty” into a “Clara Vere de 
Vere,” or vice versa. Yet there is no accounting for the 
vagaries that float through the brain of a bafiled and perplexed 
lover even of the commonplace order, much less that of a 
highly sensitive and poetic one, whose galled spirit chafes itself 
into a frenzy in its futile attempts to burst through the 
unyielding environments of circumstance that close and tighten 
the more against its hopeless struggles, until it finally loses 
consciousness of all else in a blind rage that vents itself in 
unreasoning denunciation of this supposed oppression. This 
would make a “Lady Clara Vere de Vere” out of a possibly 
very amiable and affectionate though high-spirited girl, who 
was not to be had merely for the asking, and who regarded at 
first with amazement, and afterward with indignation and high- 
bred scorn, her lover’s unfounded and unjust reproaches. This 
also would not hesitate to call cousin Amy “shallow-hearted,” 
when in reality she was perhaps quite as broken-hearted as the 
poet himself. In a word, we are brought by the poet’s own 
successive admissions almost face to face with the real “sweet- 
heart,” who comes tirough all this storm of bitter denunciation 
and upbraiding in the silence and forbearance of a true and 
loving woman. In effect, a veritable “little Letty” who 
fulfils her part quite as well as her lover does his in all that 
pertains to the heart, but who was not, and could not be, a 
mate for him in that larger world of the poet when he felt 


The strong imagination roll 
A sphere of stars about his soul. 


This conclusion is reached not merely by conjecture but is 
fully confirmed by the poet himself in all of his later and 
retrospective references to this early experience, which brings 
us to the consideration of some passages in the Jn Memoriam, 
which must be interpreted by it. This poem purports to bea 
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monody of grief, and philosophic-spiritual self-consolation for 
the loss of his early friend, and doubtless had its first sugges- 
tions and inspirations in rea] and lasting regrets for that loss; 
but it cannot be read in its full significance by this light alone. 
It has already been noticed that an interval of seventeen years 
had elapsed since the death of Arthur Hallam, and before 
these commemorative verses were made public, though doubt- 
less some, perhaps many, of them had been written consid- 
erably earlier. But in the meantime there cannot be much 
question that a greater loss and a deeper grief had overtaken 
the poet in a heart tragedy of which we have had many 
glimpses. Here then, in this retrospective poem, is an almost 
unconscious blending of these heart wounds, affording a key to 
many passages that would appear to be almost fantastic and 
overwrought, as well as inconsequent, irrelevant, and well-nigh 
unintelligible as pertaining to the main theme proposed, but 
which, when read in the clearer light thrown upon them by the 
past which has just been reviewed, assume a new meaning, and 
a far more touching tone of pathetic revelation. Let us read 
again some of these passages, and see if we do not find in them 
unmistakable reminiscences of all these different phases of 
early love and early disappointment, softened by time and 
resignation to the inevitable—purged of all the dross of unjust 
suspicion, unfounded jealousy, harsh judgment, and unreas- 
oning invective; leaving only the tender regrets and longing 
memories that mark the lasting effect of a first and last and 
only great and true love. 

The passages that might be cited from the Jn Memoriam 
for this purpose are so many that they may be said to constitute 
almost the warp and woof of the entire poem, since they run 
through the whole fabric in greater or lesser degree. Still 
some of the more striking verses may be quoted and italicized 
to illustrate the significance now claimed for them. A key to 
the poet’s own interpretation of much of his inspiration is found 
in one of the earlier quatrains, where he says: 

But ere the lark hath left the lea 
I wake, and I discern the truth ; 


It is the trouble of my youth 
That foolish sleep transfers to thee. 
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Again : 
My centred passion cannot move, 
Nor will it lessen from to-day ; 
But Til have leave at times to play 
As with the creature of my love. 


And so, from the very beginning of the poem, he blends his 
lost friend and his lost love; the transition from one to the 
other being sometimes almost imperceptible at first, but grow- 
ing and glowing into a higher strain and a more musical 
rhythm as the friend is merged in the lover, as in the verses 


commencing : 


I cannot see the features right 
When on the gloom I strive to paint 
The face I know; the hues are faint, 
And mix with hollow masks of night. 


This would apply to his dead friend, but the closing verse 


evidently has another inspiration : 


Till all at once beyond the will 

I hear a wizard music roll ; 

And through a lattice on the soul 
Looks thy fair face and makes it still. 


Again, it is with the sweetheart only that he communes in the 
verses commencing : 


O’ wast thou with me, dearest, then 
While I rose up against my doom. 


So in these and following lines : 


Sweet soul, do with me as thou wilt, 
I jull a fancy trouble tost. 


Here are some verses which either “Lady Olara Vere de 
Vere” or “Cousin Amy” might accept as a special apology 
for the violence of his early outbursts against them : 


Whatever I have said or sung, 
Some bitter notes my harp would give ; 
Yea, though there often seemed to live 
A contradiction on the tongue. 


Yet Hope had never lost her youth: 
She did but look through dimmer eyes ; 
Or Love but played with gracious lies, 
Because he felt so fixed in truth. 
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And if the song were full of care, 

He breathed the spirit of the song ; 

And if the words were sweet and strong, 
He set his royal signet there. 







Again, apparently seeking reconciliation with this living sweet- 
heart : 





My heart though widowed may not rest 
Quite in the love of what is gone, 
But seeks to beat in time with one 
That warms another human breast. 


Ah! take the imperfect gift I bring, 

Knowing the primrose yet is dear; 

The primrose of the later year, 

As not unlike to that of spring. 

Note the present tense employed in expressing these longings, 
pointing, not backward to the long-closed grave of Arthur 
Hallam, but to the still open grave of a love not wholly dead 
but, as it were, buried alive in hopeless estrangement. 

From what precedes we are prepared to understand in its 
full significance the infinite pathos of the following verses, 
standing by themselves in one of the many intimate commun- 
ings of the poet with his ever-present and ever-living ideal : 






















You thought my heart too far diseased ; 
You wonder when my fancies play 
To find me gay among the gay, 

Like one with ary trifle pleased. 






The shade by which my life was crost ; 
Which makes a desert in the mind ; 
Has made me kindly with my kind, 

And like to him whose sight is lost. 

Whose feet are guided through the land ; 
Whose jest among his friends is free ; 
Who takes the children on his knee, 

And winds their curls about his hand : 

He plays with threads, he beats his chair 
For pastime—dreaming of the sky ; 
His inner day can never die ; 

His night of loss is always there. 

These quotations may be concluded aptly with the series of 
verses in which the poet submits his heart-ache to a psycho- 
logical analysis, bringing himself and his idealized love face to 
face, and telling pretty much the whole story in a very signifi- 
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cant way, every line of which may be read as if italicized with 
personal meaning : 


These two—they dwelt with eye on eye; 
Their hearts of old have beat in tune ; 
Their meetings made December June ; 

Their every parting was to die. 

Their love has never passed away ; 

The days she never can forget, 
Are earnest that he loves her yet, 
Whate’er the faithless people say. 


Her life is lone—he sits apart ; 
He loves her yet, she will not weep, 
Though wrapt in matters dark and deep, 
He seems to slight her simple heart. 


He thrids the labyrinth of the mind ; 
He reads the secret of the star ; 
He seems so near and yet so far ; 

He looks so cold: she thinks him kind. 


She keeps the gift of years before ; 
A withered violet is her bliss ; 
She knows not what his greatness is ; 


For that, for all, she loves him more. 
* * x * * * * * 


Her faith is fixed and cannot move ; 
She darkly thinks him just and wise ; 
She dwells on him with faithful eyes ; 

‘*T cannot understand-—I love.” 


Thus, at length, the poet rights all wrongs (so far as this is 
now possible) done to his sweetheart, whether in the guise of 
“Lady Clara Vere de Vere,” “Cousin Amy,” “ Maud,” or 
“little Letty,” by frankly confessing that he has so idealized 
his love that she “cannot understand” him, nor fulfil the 
visions of beauty which have led his poetic fancy far beyond 
and above the realm of possible human womanhood, and held 
him spell-bound there, while he has become more and more a 
stranger to the “simple heart” that still remains true and 
faithful within the narrower limits of its own woman’s world 
of reality and trusting affection. Of course, it would be an 
impertinence to attempt to pursue the inquiry further by 
trying to surmise who it was (and perhaps still is) that was left 
so long ago to “pine amid her halls and towers” in a lover's 
petulance ; but not until after she had wrought such havoc in 
the poet’s heart and mind that 
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“<.. Oe poppy, nor mandragora, 

Nor all the drowsy syrups in the world,” 
could henceforth “ medicine” them into forgetfulness. Even 
poets, however, have certain reserved rights which we are 
pound to respect. Hence, let the secret remain undisturbed. 
Meantime it is permitted to say that what may have been his 
own great and lasting misfortune has had its compensations in 
giving to literature some of his best inspirations. The strong 
and ultimately prevailing manhood did not fail to reassert 
itself, as nobly resolved in the verse which announced that 
these wounds if not healed were stanched : 

My pulses therefore beat again 

For other friends that once I met ; 
Nor can it suit me to forget 

The mighty hopes that make us men. 
Nor has the poet hesitated to give to the world, without much 
reserve, the full benefit of these fierce heart-struggles through 
which he fought his way to peace if not to happiness. In this 
respect he may be said almost literally to have “coined his heart 
and dropped his blood for drachmas” which the kindly Muses 
have changed into pearls. Who can wonder, then, if in all of 
his later verse the intellect prevails over the heart, and philos- 
ophy subordinates passion, calling the poet away from that 
glorious if hapless spring-time when “a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love,” to deal with graver and less 
personal themes in graver and less stirring tones. The old 
time rhythm remains, and the wealth of choicest words cloth- 
ing elevated poetic thought and imagery, but it is the light 
without the heat.* The fancy no longer kindles and glows 
from the same inner source. It is no longer Euterpe and 
Erato mingling their melody and fire in lyrics that throb 
with life, but stately Calliope commemorating in classic verse 
the epic of the Arthurian knights. The heart is dead and 
dying sang its ofvn requiem. Let it rest in peace; and if in 
“Locksley Hall Sixty Years After” there is a tinge of morbid 


*This was written before the appearance of the recent volume of new 
poems by the Poet-Laureate, which certainly contains some lyrics that 
are a strong reminder of the earlier days. At least verifying his own 
lines already quoted in the text that the ‘‘ primrose of the later year” 
is “not unlike to that of spring.” 
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pessimism in contrast with the brave struggle and hopeful 
outlook of the earlier day, it is only as another great poet and 
wise man looked back over a life-time which to ordin 
mortals would seem to have reached the culmination of human 
felicity, and wrote upon it: all ts vanity—the despair of the 
Finite groping in the shadow of the Infinite. 


Other poets have had their heart-breaks. Indeed, it is an 
experience rather common to the favorites of the Muses. The 
exceptions are mostly in the cases where the lover precedes the 
poet, and forestalls illusion with the cares of matrimony; as 
when Shakespeare marries Ann Hathaway before he begins 
to imagine such women as Portia and Rosalind. Even among 
the more precocious bards who have mingled the ideal and the 
real in a hopelessly inextricable maze there are many types, 
each differing from the other according to the nature of the 
man who stands behind the poet. Not to dwell upon the 
wholly spiritualized Beatrice of Dante, and the partly genuine 
but rather more than half affected sighs of Petrarch and Tasso, 
we find Byron, after apostrophising an impossible Janthe, 
turning misanthropic and dissipated. Coleridge bids a fond 
and apparently a final adieu to Azs idealized love in one of the 
most musical and regretful sonnets in the language,* then 
turns his eye inward and becomes metaphysical and snuffy. 
Swift, with his coarse nature, after tantalizing “ Stella” and 
“Vanessa,” becomes wholly grim and sardonic. Zé alii aliter. 
Tennyson, almost alone of the heart-broken poets, is in genuine 
and dead earnest throughout, and fights the battle out honestly 
and bravely to the end, and shows only honorable scars in his 
defeat. Of no one can it better be said than of himself that he 


. . touched a jarring lyre at first, 
But ever strove to make it true. 


And still more emphatically that 


He fought his doubts and gathered strength ; 
He would not make his judgment blind ; 
He faced the spectres of the mind, 
And laid them. 
One phase of this struggle, and probably the chief one, is 
graphically outlined in the poem entitled “Love and Duty,” 


* Sonnet II., ‘‘On a Discovery made too Late.” 
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which might well be quoted at length, since it is in itself a 
whole heart history compressed into a few lines of gravely 
intense and realistic force, wherein Duty conquers at the 
expense of young life blood ; first asking 


Of love that never found his earthly close 
What sequel? Streaming eyes and breaking hearts? 


And answers these questions as a man disciplined and tried as 
by fire rather than as a poet, or a mere lover. Yet in this final 
triumph of a wholesome nature, and with the crown of laurel, 
and the coronet of four pearls achieved, who can doubt that he 
looks 

. . back on what hath been 


As some divinely gifted man 
Whose life in low estate began, 


and remembers the day when the lack of such honors, and the 
conventional prestige they are supposed to confer, appeared to 
his heated imagination to have cost the aspiring younger son 
of the rector of Somersby his heart. Probably it would not 
have made the slightest difference, either in the wooing or in 
the catastrophe, if the young poet had brought both of his later 
titles of Laureate and Lord to aid his suit. Being a poet first 
of all, he could see only with a poet’s eye, and feed his heart 
only upon the utterly unattainable visions of a poet’s dreams— 


‘* A light that never was, on sea or land.” 


This is the conclusion reached by himself, at the end of all this 
long heart-ache, in the final confession addressed directly to 
the nameless some one whom he had pursued as an ideal 
through all the regions of love and despair : 


I send you here a sort of allegory, 

(For you will understand it) of a soul, 

A sinful soul possessed of many gifts, 

A spacious garden full of flowering weeds, 
A glorious Devil, large in heart and brain, 

That did love Beauty only* (Beauty seen 

In all varieties of mould and mind), 

And Knowledge for its beauty ; or if Good, 


* Byron reaches the same conclusion, but in quite a different spirit, 
in the verse in ‘‘Childe Harold” commencing: ‘‘Of its own beauty is 
the mind diseased.” 
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Good only for its beauty, seeing not 

That Beauty, Good, and Knowledge, are three sisters 
That dote upon each other, friends to man, 
Living together under the same roof, 

And never can be sunder’d without tears. 

And he that shuts Love out, in turn shall be 
Shut out from Love, and on her threshold lie 
Howling in outer darkness. Not for this 

Was common clay ta’en from the common earth 
Moulded by God, and tempered with the tears 
Of angels to the perfect shape of man. 


Thus he ends, by taking upon himself all the blame, and 
bearing like a martyr all the penalty of a poet’s love. This is 
his side of the story, very poetically, and upon the whole very 
frankly and manfully told, interfused not only with genuine 
and lasting regrets and self-reproach for early rashness and 
injustice, but with many efforts to “set matters right” which, 
though wholly unsuccessful, were nevertheless earnestly tried 
and reluctantly abandoned. What the lady chiefly concerned 
in all this might say, if she were equally gifted, is left, as is 
usual in such cases, so much in the dark of womanly silence 
and reserve as to afford no clue for conjecture or speculation. 
It is reasonable, however, to hope that the mere fact of having 
inspired such a love in the foremost of living poets, and to 
have retained it so long even as an ¢deal, is (or has been) some 
compensation for all the faithfulness and trust attributed to 
her, to say nothing of her share of heart-ache. Evidently she 
needs but a name to take her place in immortality with 
Beatrice, Laura, and Leonora. Till such name be found let 
her be calied /nspiranda. For the rest, and to the world at 
large, it is a revelation, that to the ordinary and casual reader 
may convey no other impressions than those awakened by 
following the flight of a highly imaginative fancy wandering 
and playing at will among “airy nothings ;” while to others, 
perhaps more nearly akin to the poet in sensibility and tem- 
perament, and possibly with similar though unsung and up- 
spoken heart-wrenchings of their own, it is a key that unlocks 
a psychological mystery. Hence, whether or not the conjec- 
tured significance of these poems as applied to the author is 
true or merely fanciful, all these latter, and doubtless many 
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yet to come can say: mutatis mutandis de me haec fabula 
narratur. 
* 
* * 

Stripped of its poetry and sentiment, and reduced to the 
plainest and most matter-of-fact form of statement, it means 
simply this: That for all classes of the human family, from the 
lowest and most insignificant up into and through the average 
and commonplace, and in exceptionally favorable instances, 
much higher in the social and intellectual scale, nature has 
kindly provided some sort of counterparts in the opposite sexes, 
more or less suited to the mutual need in quality of head and 
heart (and usually the less of either the more practically adapted 
to fulfil the primordial mandate “to increase and multiply and 
replenish the earth”), but for the specialized supersensitive 
organisms—the poetic in sentiment, aspiration, and inspiration 
—to look for mates behind the shallow masks that inspire deals, 
is to seek the impossible, to struggle with mockeries, and to end 
—sometimes in despair and madness, more frequently in misan- 
thropy and gloom, but very rarely in such a melodious outpour- 
ing of a troubled spirit of its unsatisfied longings, disappointed 
hopes, and lingering regrets, tempered and finally subdued to 
philosophic calmness and peaceful acceptance of the inevitable, 
as in this record of a real or wondrously well-feigned Poetical 
Heart-break. 

Doubtless a shorter and more worldly-wise statement and 
solution of the same enigma are found in Touchstone’s motley 
philosophy (in which it is not at all impossible that Shakes- 
peare may have had some reminiscences of his own days of 
sonnet writing): ‘‘ When a man’s verses cannot be understood, 
nor a man’s good wit seconded with the forward child, under- 
standing, it strikes a man more dead than a great reckoning in 
asmall room. Truly, I would the gods had made thee poeti- 
cal.” Equally worthy of remembering is the very practical 
and philosophical remedy which this wisest of fools applies to 
himself by taking Audrey as she is, and making the best of it: 
“An ill-favoured thing, sir, but mine own.” 

Meantime, westward across the wide Atlantic and eastward 
to Australian shores, wherever the English tongue is known, 
these melodious lyrics have travelled, and will continue to 
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travel with the language they beautify and enrich, carrying 
with them the grace and fervor of a purified Anacreon or 


Sappho, the rhythmic perfection and wholesome philosophy of 
a christianized Horace, with something added, better and far 
more grateful to the Anglo-Saxon ear and mind, and heart— 
something that can be known hereafter only as Tennysonian. 


University Club, New York. 
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ArticLe IIL—GEORGE ELIOT AS A REPRESENTATIVE 
OF HER TIMES. 


Tue theory that thought flows over the world in waves has 
been expounded so often within this century that it is not 
necessary now for us to enter into reasons for it, or give varied 
illustrations. We may venture to accept it as a fact. These 
thought-waves have different manifestations in government, 
society, religion, and literature. Indeed literature may be 
called their index, giving often a perfect reflection of their 
manifestations in society and religion. Justin McCarty says 
that each reform or era of reform has its accompanying wave of 
writers as well as statesmen. Whipple believes that every 
change in the habit, opinions, manners, government, and relig- 
ion of society calls for and creates a new epoch in literature, and 
Bascom has made the presence of these literary waves the basis 
of his philosophical survey of English literature. Moreover 
there have been borne on every new flood of thought that has 
swept over the world some individuals who have personified 
the predominant idea of their era;—men whose antecedents, 
education, and temperament have made them typical of the 
mass of their cotemporaries; men whose actions or whose 
words have voiced the peculiar theories of their times. They 
have not only been prominent for their intrinsic genius, but 
types of their era—either in action, in philosophy, or in litera- 
ture. 

The present century has been what the Germans would call a 
Sturm-und-Drang period. It began in revolutions, and at times 
seems likely to end in the same turbulent fashion. The over- 
powering rush of new ideas has been made manifest by the 
excitable French in bloody revolutions and the establishment 
of futile republics, by the phlegmatic and dreamy Germans in 
new and startling philosophies, by the conservative and practi- 
cal English in peaceful political reforms and fresh and highly 
imaginative literature. 
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The philosophical exposition of the different mental attitudes 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries may be found in 
Hegel’s definition of dogmatism, scepticism, and mysticism, 
The abstract or dogmatic thinker, he says, fixes his eyes on the 
ideal forms in their purity and unity, he believes the object of 
his adoration to be simple and disconnected from its surround- 
ings, he ignores natural phenomena where this uniformity and 
simplicity are wanting. The sceptic or negative reasoner 
appeals to reality, shows that identity and permanence of forms 
are contradicted by nature and human history. Instead of 
unity he sees multiplicity, instead of a whole, parts. He 
represents the spirit of unrest, of progress, of change; he is 
the enemy of convention, of conservatism. But reason is not 
negative only, it is constructive as well. The mystic or the 
constructive reasoner holds to the primal unity without ignor- 
ing the diversity of phenomena. The universe is a process or 
development of the primal ideal—a manifestation of God. 
During this century, thought has rushed from the extreme of 
dogmatism to the extreme of scepticism and is but now begin- 
ning to find its way back to the equilibrium of mysticismn. 

At the close of the last century this dogmatic, arbitrary 
tenor of mind was represented in religion by a lifeless set of 
mere fornis ; in statesmanship, by the despotism of the Bour- 
bons in France, and the domination of the aristocracy in Eng- 
land ; in literature, by the servile imitation of Boileau and Pope. 
The beginning of the change from dogmatism is described by 
George Eliot’s own words :*—“ Our civilization, and yet more, 
our religion, are an anomalous blending of lifeless barbarisms, 
which have descended to us like so many petrefactions from 
distant ages, with living ideas, the offspring of a true process 
of development. We are in bondage to terms and conceptions, 
which having had their roots in conditions of thought no 
longer existing, have ceased to possess any vitality, and are for 
us as spells that have lost their virtue. The endeavor to 
spread enlightened ideas is perpetually counteracted by these 
idola theatri, which have allied themselves, on the one hand, 
with men’s better sentiments, and on the other, with institutions 


* Westminster Review, Jan. 1851 (Review of Mackay’s Progress of the 
Intellect). 
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in whose defence are arrayed the passions and interest of 
dominant classes. Now although the teaching of positive 
truth is the grand means of expelling error, the process will be 
very much quickened if the negative argument serves as its 
pioneer—the master-key to this revelation is the recognition of 
the presence of undeviating law in the material and moral 
world—of that invariability of sequence which is acknowledged 
to be the basis of physical science, but which is still perversely 
ignored in our social organization, our ethics, and our religion. 
It is this invariability of sequence which can alone give value 
to experience, and render education, in the true sense, possible. 
The divine yea and nay, the seal of prohibition and sanction 
are effectually impressed on human deeds and aspirations, not 
by means of Greek and Hebrew, but by that inexorable law of 
consequences whose evidence is confirmed instead of weakened 
as the ages advance; and human duty is comprised in the 
earnest study of this law and patient obedience to its teaching. 
While this belief sheds a bright beam of promise on the future 
career of our race, it lights up what once seemed the dreariest 
region of history with new interest, every past phase of human 
development is part of that education of the race in which we 
are sharing; every mistake, every absurdity, into which poor 
human nature has fallen, may be looked on as an experiment 
of which we may reap the benefit. In this view, religion and 
philosophy are not merely conciliated, they are identical, or 
rather, religion is the crown and consummation of philosophy 
—the delicate corolla which can only spread out its petals in 
all their symmetry and brilliance to the sun when root and 
branch exhibit the conditions of a healthy and vigorous life.” 

This is the new doctrine seen in the roseate of dawn. 
Nearly half a century has passed, the heat of day has scorched 
the plants rooted in the barren ground of theory, and looking 
at the drooping stems and the dry seed-stalks we cannot but 
agree with Thos. Hughes when he says :— 

“T think this method is worth using now and then because, 
no doubt the popular verdict of this time is against idealism. 
If you have not already felt it, you will assuredly feel, as soon 
as you leave these walls, that your lot is cast in a world which 
longs for nothing so much as to succeed in shaking off all 
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belief in anything which cannot be tested by the senses, and 
gauged and measured by the intellect, as the trappings of a 
worn out superstition. Men have been trying, so runs the new 
gospel, to live by faith, and not by sight, ever since there is 
any record at all of their lives, and so they have had to manu- 
facture for themselves the faith they were to live by. What 
is called the life of the soul or spirit, and the life of the under- 
standing, have been in conflict all this time, and the one hag 
always been gaining on the other. Stronghold after strong- 
hold has fallen till it is clear almost to demonstration that 
there will be soon no place left for that which was once 
deemed all-powerful. The spiritual life can no longer be led 
honestly. Man has no knowledge of the invisible upon which 
he can build. Let him own the truth and turn to that upon 
which he can build safely—the world of matter, his knowledge 
of which is always growing, and be content with the things he 
can see, and taste, and handle. Those who are telling you 
still in this time that your life can and ought to be lived in 
daily communion with the unseen—that so only can you 
loyally control the visible—are either wilfully deceiving you 
or are dreamers or visionaries. 

“So the high priests to the new gospel teach, and their 
teaching echoes through our literature, and colors the life of 
the streets and markets in a thousand ways; and a mammon- 
ridden generation, longing to be rid of what they hope are 
only certain old and clumsy superstitions which they try to 
believe injurious to others, and are quite sure make them 
uneasy in their own efforts to eat, drink, and be merry— 
applauds as openly as it dare, and hopes soon to see the 
millenium of the flesh-pots publicly declared and recognized.” 

These represent the beginning and the culmination in idea 
of the movement peculiar to this century—the exaltation of 
man and law. 

This movement might be more accurately compared to a 
tide than a flood, for it had its ebb and flow, its spring and 
neap tide, its law of action and reaction. Starting from con- 
ventionalism in the eighteenth century, there has not been 
one grand sweep on to a Utopia of perfect liberty in the close 
of the nineteenth. Although we have not yet seen the close of 
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the century we can distinctly trace the ebb and flow of the 
great idea—liberty, and see that it has limitations and a law 
of control. 

The first political wave appeared in the French Revolution 
of 1792, when the Bourbon dynasty, representing the tyranny 
of the feudal system was overthrown. The tide rose to a 
destructive height in the Reign of Terror. License was found 
to be a greater tyrant than an absolute monarch. Popular 
feeling, especially in England, revolted from the new move- 
ment. This high tide was followed by an ebb in the emperor- 
ship of Napoleon I., and the new movement seemed utterly 
defeated and conservatism to be again in the ascendant after 
the battle of Waterloo. It was during this period of reaction 
when the old dogmatism was again dominant, and new ideas 
were fermenting in secret, that George Eliot was born and 
attained maturity. The new movement broke forth again in 
the French Revolution of 1848. With minor tides of success 
and defeat, political freedom has since steadily advanced in 
France, and by reflex action in England also. 

The American Revolution of 1776 had shaken England out 
of some of her old ideas, when by the constitutional monarchy, 
inaugurated by William III., she had already placed herself 
one step in advance of other European countries. For this 
reason and because of the natural conservatism of English 
people, the danger of bloody political revolutions was not 
great in England, but her peaceful reforms indicated the 
growth of the liberating impulse. The labor trouble and plots 
that were brewing under the arbitrary policy of Castlereagh 
were counteracted by the liberal policy of Canning. In 1829, 
England emancipated the Catholics. In 1832 she passed the 
Reform Bill which gave the large towns representatives in 
Parliament, and two years later restored to them their right 
of self-government. This was the most important step in her 
political reform. In 1833, she abolished slavery, and struck a 
blow at monopolies in commerce by opening the East India 

trade to all merchants. In 1846, the protective Corn Laws 
were repealed and the principle of free-trade established. In 
1867, the new Reform Bill and national education made the 
last steps to political freedom. All these changes were per- 
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meated by that spirit of democracy and charity towards one’s 
fellow men, that is the best element of the nineteenth century 
movement. 

Lecky* says: ‘ Men like Bacon, Des Cartes, and Locke 
have probably done more than any others to set the current 
of their age. They have formed a certain cast and tone of 
mind. They have introduced peculiar habits of thought, new 
modes of reasoning, new tendencies of inquiry. The impulse 
they have given to the higher literature has been by that lit- 
erature communicated to the more popular writers, and the 
impress of these master minds is clearly visible in the writings 
of multitudes who are totally unacquainted with their works.” 

The minds of men at any one era might be represented by 
a placid lake, into which the theory of some great thinker, 
thrown like a pebble, creates ripples, at first small, but gradu- 
ally widening to the farthest shore. If several pebbles were 
thrown about the same time, the result would be more or less 
confusion of ripples upon the water. This was somewhat the 
condition of thought in the middle of the century. 

Dowden says, in speaking of an earlier part of the century: 
“When the Church had forgotten Christ, when the State had 
forgotten man, the French philosophers came to mock away 
old hypocrisies and to pluck at the roots of selfish power and 
privilege which overshadowed the life of society. They 
effected a clearance and opened a vista beyond which new 
ideals might arise before men’s eyes. A positive faith and a 
creative sentiment underlay their rage of destruction—a faith 
in human intellect, and the sentiment of social justice.” 
Comte’s positivism was one of the important influences of the 
time, and a review of it may open our eyes to the prevailing 
philosophical ideas, and help us to understand other thinkers 
and writers. In 1822, Comte said: “ Modern society is pass- 
ing through a great crisis due to the conflict of two opposing 
movements—the first a disorganizing movement owing to the 
break-up of old institutions and beliefs; the second a move- 
ment towards a definite social state, in which all means of 
human prosperity will receive their most complete develop- 
ment and most direct application.” 

* Rise of Rationalism in Europe. 
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Comte tried to formulate a philosophy of the second move- 
ment (towards regeneration) in his science of sociology. The 
pasis of this was his classification of the sciences, and his Law 
of the Three States. The first state of thought, or the theologi- 
cal, attributes every thing to a supreme or supernatural power ; 
the second, or the metaphysical, to an abstract force residing 
in the object, yet existing independently of it; and the third, 
or the positive, acknowledges neither outside power nor inter- 
nal force, but simple law or regularity of action and growth. 
His classification of the sciences was founded on the theory 
that each science was dependent upon, and rose out of the one 
preceding it, and was as follows: (1) mathematics, (2) astronomy, 
(3) physics, (4) chemistry, (5) biology, (6) sociology. The rela- 
tions of the facts of human society cannot be discovered without 
reference to the conditions of animal life; the conditions of 
animal life cannot be understood without the laws of chem- 
istry, and so on. 

It is natural that the sixth should remain longest under the 
influence of theological dogmas, and should be the last to come 
into the positive stage. But the facts of history must be ex- 
plained, not by providential intervention, but by referring them 
to conditions inherent in the successive stages of social exist- 
ence. The predominant agency in social development has 
been the reason. The history of intellectual development is 
the key to social evolution. The key to social regeneration, 
according to Comte, is the victory of the social feeling over 
self-love, or Altruism over Egoism. No change in political 
mechanism, or violent and artificial redistribution of wealth, 
but a moral transformation must precede any real social 
advance. Patriotism is a loftier feeling than mere family or 
feudal spirit, but higher yet is the brotherhood of humanity. 
The deity of positivism is humanity, past, present, and future, 
conceived as a Great Being—a God. That Great Being is 
governed by its own inalienable laws which must be studied. 
Under this religion, women were to be the priests—to be 
highly educated, yet excluded from gross contact with the 
public, human sympathy was to be the sublimest feeling, and 
utility the supreme test of every act or institution. 

This religion of humanity is the key note to the most liberal 
thought of the century. The ideas expressed by Comte have 
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been, in one form or another, either partially or wholly 
believed by almost every prominent man during the last fifty 
years, and published in every popular magazine. Even the 
conservative element—the mystics as Hegel would call them— 
who still held to their belief in a Supreme Power outside 
humanity, dwelt more often than formerly upon Christ’s second 
commandment and pueene more frequently from the text of 
“the good Samaritan.” 

The bitter contest between science and religion has now 
settled down into an amiable compromise in which religion has 
adopted science; but we are principally interested in the 
Sturm-und-Drang period when this conflict was one of the 
straws of the popular current. The great age of the earth, as 
told by geology, was an agitating missile thrown by science, 
but probably the largest pebble from that source was Darwin’s 
theory of evolution. This may be considered both as a result 
and a cause. It was an outgrowth of the system of investiga- 
tion and method of thought used by Darwin and his scientific 
cotemporaries. It has been also a great impetus to the growth 
of the materialistic, as opposed to the spiritualistic, theory of 
the origin of man. A belief in the law of evolution does not 
now necessarily imply a disbelief in a divine Creator, but for 
a long time it did. The fallacy lay in the supposition that law 
was itself a creator, and not a method of action. The scientists 
of the century have done a missionary work in discovering and 
explaining laws of nature ; but they have made the mistake of 
deifying law, as the positivists have man. 

A third pebble was John Henry Newman, and the Oxford 
movement. The Tractarian gospel was a protest against the 
formalism of the Established Church.* It wished to convince 
churchmen that they did not belong to a mere national institu- 
tion, but to a living branch of that great Catholic Church 
which Christ had founded eighteen centuries ago. They 
wished to make the dry bones live, to turn formal devotions 
into joyous acts of faith and piety. Coleridge had partly paved 
the way for this movement in calling attention to the writings 
of the earlier Anglican divines and in his transcendental philos- 
ophy. Both Newman and Coleridge were as far as possible 


* Scribner, June, 1888, Cardinal Newman by Augustine Birrell. 
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from the materialists in most points; they only agreed in oppo- 
sition to the old dogmatism, and in belief in a divine element 
inman. They differed on the source of this divinity—Cole- 
ridge and Newman deriving it from God, the materialists from 
nature. Coleridge, being most of a philosopher, turned to 
Unitarianism ; Newman, a devotionist, to Roman Catholicism. 
The apparent result of Tractarianism was the rise of ritualism, 
and a great revival in the charities which had become a 
neglected fringe upon the garment of the Church. The practi- 
cal outcome of positivism and ritualism was the same—a greater 
devotion to the needs of humanity. 

Another pebble in the pool of English thought was the 
iconoclast, Thomas Carlyle. He was not the founder of any 
philosophy, but as a fearless disciple of truth he demolished 
many idols of Dogmatism. He might be called the Grand 
English Sceptic. If like a reckless pioneer he sometimes blazed 
the wrong tree, yet he most effectively cleared out the under- 
brush, and gave those who came after him a chance to see his 
mistakes and avoid them. He carried with him a healthful 
mental breeze that has cleared the fogs from the brain of many 
a young student. 

In the literature proper of England during the century, we 
can even more easily trace the ebb and flow of this religion of 
Humanity and Nature. While Cowper and Burns were both 
unconsciously rebels against the literary canons of their times, 
Burns also joined with it the intense love of his human 
brothers. “ A man’s aman for a’ that,” is one of the first notes 
in the literature of manly independence. Wordsworth was 
consciously rebellious against literary canons of style and sub- 
ject. He worshiped the abstraction known as humanity, not 
concrete men, and in spite of his natural conservatism it raised 
him to the heights of enthusiasm over the French Revolution, 
and sunk him in despair at its failure. Coleridge’s speculative 
mind was more affected by German mysticism than by French 
iconoclasm. The popular exponent, however, of the ideas of 
the first part of the century, of the first French revolutionary 
period, was Lord Byron. Wordsworth and Coleridge idealized 
the thought of the time and colored it by their own individu- 
ality; but Byron had no individuality that would modify the 
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French popular ideas. He possessed by nature the extraya- 
gance, the rebellion against outward tyranny, the selfishness, 
the daring of the dominant element during the Revolution and 
the Reign of Terror. Shelley was a more ethereal embodiment 
of the best of these revolutionary impulses. It is only in Man- 
fred’s defiance to the lower spirits that Byron touches on the 
real divinity of man, which Shelley understands much better, 
Both Byron and Shelley were a bundle of impulses, the only 
difference lies in the source, which in one was pure and in the 
other vile. It is one of the symptoms of this first outburst of 
belief in humanity that it believed in impulses, rather than 
customary restraint or duty. Whatever is natural to humanity 
is right, and impulses are natural, therefore right, was their 
crude syllogism. Man had not yet learned the philosophy of 
self-control or internal restraint. The wild enthusiasm and 
extravagance of youth spent itself, and the young nineteenth 
century settled down to business in the form of science. 
Scientists crowded out the poets in popular esteem, and why 
not when they had more interesting stories to tell? Spencer, 
Lewes, Huxley, Miller, and Darwin were the eminent men in 
literary circles. The poets were of the conservative, philosoph- 
ical type, Tennyson and Matthew Arnold preéminently ; for 
Browning does not in spirit belong to that period, but to the 
present when spirituality is again on the increase in popular 
favor. Novels became the popular form of literature, because 
they presented humanity in all its phases ; and man and nature 
were the principal studies of men. To the enthusiastic, 
Dickens became the great expositor, and his works almost their 
bible; to the cynical, the realistie.—who could not help seeing 
how far short man came of his ideal standard, and yet who had 
lost faith in a Supreme Power that should raise him again— 
Thackeray became the enlightener and his books their manual. 


To this period, sceptical in religion, scientific in method, 
philosophical in thought, fond of prose drama and the novel in 
literature, belongs George Eliot. We now wish to show that 
in antecedents, education, temperament, and in her writings she 
represents the mass of her contemporaries—is a type of her era. 
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Her birthplace was in the Midlands where the good, old- 
fashioned agricultural and Tory element was just beginning to 
feel the encroachments of the manufacturing towns, but had 
not yet lost the rural characteristics. Mr. Cross says of her, 
“Her roots were down in the pre-railroad, pre-telegraphic 
period—the days of fine old leisure—but the fruit was found 
during an era of extraordinary activity in scientific and mechani- 
cal discovery.” 

Her father was a Tory of the best type—conscientious in his 
business, thorough in his work, and naturally conservative. 
She has represented him in Adam Bede and Caleb Garth. 
And what she says of Caleb Garth was no doubt true of her 
father: “‘ Though he had never regarded himself as other than 
an orthodox Christian, and would argue on prevenient grace if 
the subject were proposed to him, I think his virtual divinities 
were good practical schemes, accurate work, and the faithful 
completion of undertakings, his prince of darkness was a slack 
workman.” Her mother was a shrewd, practical woman of 
much natural force, and with a dash of Mrs. Poyser’s wit. 

This origin and these surroundings account for the conserva- 
tive element in her, the expression of which crops out in all her 
books, from the opening of Clerical Sketches, where she says: 
—“Mine, I fear, is not a well regulated mind: it has an 
occasional tenderness for old abuses; it lingers with a certain 
fondness over the days of nasal clerks and top-booted parsons, 
and has a sigh for the departed shades of vulgar errors,” to 
“Looking Backward” in Theophrastus Such. The fine eulogy 
at the close of the third chapter of Adam Bede, on “ Fine Old 
Leisure ;” was no doubt prompted by the feeling she expresses 
as Theophrastus Such: “ To me, however, that paternal time, 
the time of my father’s youth, never seemed prosaic, for it 
came to my imagination first through his memories, which 
made a wonderous perspective to my little daily world of dis- 
covery.” 

This love of the old, and aversion to change, link her with 
her countrymen. The average Englishman of the middle of 
the century had his origin in such communities as those described 
in Adam Bede, Silas Marner, Felix Holt, and Mill on the 
Floss. To fully understand the average man of the century, 
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we must know not only the French influences that worked 


upon him but the good English soil from which he sprung ; 


not only the liberal thought of his later life, but the narrow 
conventionalism of his childhood. “I share with you this 
sense of oppressive narrowness; but it is necessary that we 
should feel it, if we care to understand how it acted on the 
lives of Tom and Maggie—how it has acted on young natures 
in many generations, that in the onward tendency of human 
things have risen above the mental level of the generation 
before them, to which they have been nevertheless tied by the 
strongest fibers of their hearts.”* Both the beauty and the 
narrowness of this life of our grandfathers is reflected from 
her novels; the beauty especially in Adam Bede, and the 
narrowness, in Ail] on the Floss. 

Another fine old English trait that is inherent in George 
Eliot is love of home. In one of her letters to Sara Hennel 
she says, “I must have a home, not a visiting place.” In all 
her writings she makes prominent the soothing, strengthening 
influence of home life, the sacredness of home loves and home 
duties. Even the mistakes of her life do not contradict this, 
for in her union with Mr. Lewes she made a new home, and 
did not violate a former one, for it did not exist. 

Her middle-class birth, also, makes her a representative of a 
numerous class of Englishmen. The well to-do farmer, the 
intelligent artisan, and tradesman, form the bulk of her charac- 
ters. The very aristocratic, or the very poor, enter upon her 
pages but as supernumeraries. In this she is in perfect sym- 
pathy with her age. The great struggles of the century have 
been to emancipate this middle-class, and place them, socially, 
mentally, and politically, on a level with the highest. They 
have become in reality the ruling power in England. 

In looking at her life, we see then a child of middle class 
parents, born and bred in middle England among a rural old- 
fashioned people, and surrounded by conservative influences. 
Upon this foundation of conservatism is engrafted a capability 
of intense feeling. She says of herself: “ I never can live long 
without enthusiasm in some form or other.” This capability 
for feeling is the main element of a religious character, if as 
Adam Bede says, “ religion ’s something else besides notions and 


* Mill on the Floss. 
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doctrines. It isn’t notions sets people doing the right thing— 
it’s feelings.” 

With this emotion there was in her mind as in Dorothea’s “a 
eurrent into which all thought and feeling were apt sooner or 
later to flow—the reaching forward of the whole consciousness 
toward the fullest truth, the least partial good.” 

“She yearned toward the perfect right, that it might make a 
throne within her, and rule her errant will.”* 

In communities where it was held that “it does as much 
harm as good to give a too familiar aspect to religious teach- 
ing,”+ and whose inhabitants like those of Raveloe,“ were not 
severely regular in their church going, and perhaps there was 
hardly a person in the parish who would not have held that to 
go to church every Sunday in the calendar would have shown 
a greedy desire to stand well with Heaven, and get an undue 
advantage over their neighbors ”t{—in such communities there 
would not be an intense religious feeling. But to one of strong 
feelings, and having an innate love of truth, an active religion 
was a necessity. Therefore it was but natural that Marian 
Evans should become imbued with the first intense religious 
fervor she became familiar with. This was in Coventry, at the 
school of Miss Franklin, whose father was a Baptist minister, 
said to be portrayed in Mr. Lyon of “ Felix Holt.” Though 
she never joined the Baptist communion she returned from 
school with ultra-Evangelical tendencies. No doubt her own 
religious experience at this time is portrayed in Maggie Tulli- 
ver’s “some have an emphatic belief in Alcohol, and seek their 
ekstasis or outside standing-ground in gin, but the rest require 
something that good society calls enthusiasm, something that 
will present motives in an entire absence of high prizes, some- 
thing that will give patience and feed human love when the 
limbs ache with weariness, and human looks are hard upon us 
—something, clearly, that lies outside personal desires, that in- 
cludes resignation for ourselves and active love for what is not 
ourselves. Now and then that sort of enthusiasm finds a far- 
echoing voice that comes from an experience springing out of 
the deepest needs. And it was by being brought within the 
long lingering vibrations of such a voice that Maggie, with her 


* Middlemarch. + Amos Barton. ¢ Silas Marner. 
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girl’s face and unnoted sorrows, found an effort and a hope 
that helped her through years of loneliness, making out a faith 
for herself without the aid of established authorities and ap- 
pointed guides—for they were not at hand, and her need was 
pressing. From what you know of her, you will not be sur- 
prised that she threw some exaggeration and wilfulness,. some 
pride and impetuosity, even into her self-renunciation; her 
own life was still a drama for her, in which she demanded of 
herself that her part should be played with intensity... . . 
That is the path we all like when we set out on our abandon- 
ment of egoism—the path of martyrdom and endurance, where 
the palm-branches grow, rather than the steep highway of 
tolerance, just allowance, and self-blame, where there are no 
leafy honors to be gathered and worn.”* 

Her lingering tenderness for Evangelicism is shown in her 
loving portrayal of Dinah Morris, and Mr. Tryan. Although 
religious in feeling she is antagonistic to all mere piety, or any- 
thing that savors of hypocrisy. In Mr. Bulstrode, a perfect 
representation of a natural hypocrite, she has entered her 
protest against the “I am holier than thou” religion. 

Mr. Cross speaks of her “chameleon-like nature.” This is 
due not only to the activity of her sympathies, but to her quick- 
ness in comprehending ideas. To the capacity for deep feeling, 
she also adds the keen, investigating intellect that brings her in 
harmony with the thought of her era in France, Germany, 
and England. Her true intellectual development began during 
her life at Coventry, after her brother’s marriage. There she 
came in direct contact with town-life, with the eager, restless 
spirit of the artisan, the dissatisfaction of the laborer; and by 
social intercourse with the Brays and Hennels into contact 
with religious scepticism. This is the opening of the revo- 
lutionary and sceptical period of her life. Although not an 
ultra-revolutionist, nearly all her books have a revolutionary 
spirit—some one character that goes contrary to the conserva- 
tism of its surroundings. If those surroundings are not Treby, 
they are the Dobsons and Maggie is the rebellious radical, or 
Dorothea and Lydgate in Middlemarch. Her strongest em- 
bodiment of political radicalism is Felix Holt. 


* Mill on the Floss. 
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The keystone of the intellectual faculties is the reason, and 
George Eliot had a thoroughly logical mind. In one of her let- 
ters she speaks of a book that is full of wet to her. “It gives 
me that exquisite kind of laughter that comes from the gratifi- 
cation of the reasoning faculties.” This book—Mr. Hennel’s 
Inquiry concerning the Origin of Christianity—-was the awak- 
ener of her scepticism. It expressed the reaction of reason 
against the arbitrary or miraculous system of explaining the facts 
in the New Testament. He attempted to show that leaving out 
of account miraculous agencies, Christ’s life could be explained 
in a logical way. His proof in detail is not conclusive to us, 
but its significance lay in the fact that men were beginning to 
dare to apply reason to the fundamental facts of Christianity. 
George Eliot expressed this daring when she said: “To fear 
the examination of any proposition appears to me an intel- 
lectual and a moral palsy, that will ever hinder the firm grasp- 
ing of any substance whatever. For my part, I wish to be 
among the ranks of that glorious crusade that is seeking to set 
Truth’s Holy Sepulchre free from a usurped domination.” 
Carlyle was a leader in this crusade that fearlessly said: “ Two 
and two make four, in religion, and society, as well as mathe- 
matics.” 

A further educator in the same line was her translation of 
Strauss’ Life of Christ. Here a slight mental reaction sets in, 
as from an overdose of intellectual physic. She says: “I am 
afraid I have not made this dull part of Strauss (the Orucifix- 
ion and the Resurrection) even as tolerable as it might be, for 
both body and mind have recoiled from it.” “I am never 
pained when I think Strauss is right; but in many cases I 
think him wrong, as every man must be in working out into 
detail an idea which has general truth, but is only one element 
in a perfect theory—not a perfect theory in itself.” Her 
logical faculty is as strong an element in her, as her emotions, 
and her life from this on is a struggle between religious feel- 
ing and intellectual scepticism. Of other writers of this era, 
Tennyson mirrors the same struggle in Zn Memoriam, and 
Matthew Arnold in his futile attempts to be an agnostic. It 
was truly the Strum-und-Drang period, and these men and 
women of the time were tossed about between the buffets of 
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dogmatism and scepticism till their poor weather-beaten boats 
were almost unseaworthy. 


George Eliot’s life in London as Mr. Chapman’s assistant on 
the Westminister Review, and her union with Mr. Lewes 
strengthened her scepticism, and, at least outwardly, identified 
her with positivism. Let us next consider in how far she 
agreed with the main ideas of Comte’s theory. She believed 
there was a law governing human society; that nothing came 
by chance; that every event had its logical cause in preceding 
events; that every act had its reason in the nature of the indi- 
vidual. Mr. Irwine says in Adam Bede ;—“ A man can never 
do anything at variance with his own nature. He carries 
within him the germ of his most exceptional action; and if 
we wise people make eminent fools of ourselves on any particu- 
lar occasion, we must endure the legitimate conclusion that we 
carry a few grains of folly to our ounce of wisdom.” Again 
she says in Silas Marner :—*“ Favourable Chance is the god of 
all men who follow their own devices instead of obeying a law 
they believe in. . . . The evil principle depreciated in that 
religion is the orderly sequence by which the seed brings forth 
a crop after its kind.” And in Romola :—“ Tito was experienc- 
ing that inexorable law of human souls, that we prepare our- 
selves for sudden deeds by the reiterated choice of good or evil 
which gradually determine character.” “Our deeds are like 
children that are born to us; they live and act apart from our 
own will. Nay, children may be strangled, but deeds never: 
they have an indestructible life both in and out of our con- 
sciousness.” 

In the delineation of her principal characters she follows a 
natural law and not a false criterion of perfection. “The 
blessed work of helping the world forward, happily does not 
wait to be done by perfect men; and I should imagine that 
neither Luther nor John Bunyan, for example, would have 
satisfied the modern demand for an ideal hero, who believes 
nothing but what is true, feels nothing but what is exalted, and 
does nothing but what is graceful. The real heroes of God’s 
making are quite different; they have their natural heritages 
of love and conscience which they drew in with their mothers’ 
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milk; they know one or two of those deep spiritual truths 
which are only to be won by long wrestling with their own 
sins and their own sorrows; they have earnest faith and strength 
so far as they have done genuine work; but the rest is dry, 
barren theory, blank prejudice, vague hearsay.* 

In her fictitious world, the heroes and heroines grow by a 
series of misfortunes and mistakes to know their weaknesses 
and conquer them. “No man is matriculated to the art of 
life till he has been well tempted.” + Heroism consists in 
facing the results of mistakes, not succumbing to them. 
Dorothea bore with self control the yoke she assumed in ignor- 
ance. Adam Bede learned charity in the one way a strong and 
determined soul can learn it—by getting his heart strings 
bound around the weak and erring “ Hetty” so that he must 
share not only the outward consequences of her error, but her 
inward suffering. Romola learned humility and patience. 
“Was she, then, something higher, that she should shake the 
dust from off her feet, and say, ‘ This world is not good enough 
for me?’ If she had been really higher, she would not so 
easily have lost all her trust.” Janet Dempster conquers her 
acquired taste for liquor, and Maggie Tulliver flies from sin 
even after she had begun to yield to her temptation. 

George Eliot’s princes of darkness are not intrinsically bad ; 
but are fallen angels like Tito Melema, Hetty Poyser, and 
Rosamond Viney—fallen through a persistent course of self- 
indulgence. Or they err “in one of those lawless moments that 
come to us all if we have no guide but desire, and if the path- 
way where desire leads us seem suddenly closed ; ‘ ready to fol- 
low any beckoning that offers’ an immediate purpose.” { No 
supernatural power, either good or evil, intervenes to assist or 
hinder the acts of her characters. Each man is his own spirit 
of evil, and within himself lies the feelings that are to be his 
regeneration. 

But as Mr. Farebrother says: “ You have not only got the 
old Adam within yourself against you, but you have got all 
those descendants of the original Adam who form the society 
about you.” How to conquer the external Adam is the prob- 
lem of social regeneration. In solving this prvblem the posi- 


* Janet’s Repentance. + Romola. ¢ Romola. 
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tivists have deduced from experience the same law that the 
Christians have by revelation ; that self-interests must be sacri- 
tficed where they interfere with the interest of all. We are too 
closely bound together to have separate interests.* “ So deeply 
inherent is it in this life of ours that men have to suffer for 
_ each others sins, so inevitably diffusive is human suffering, 
that even justice makes its victims, and we can conceive no 
retribution that does not spread beyond its mark in pulsations 
of unmerited pain.” “ We are children of a large family and 
must learn, as such children do, not to expect that our hurts 
will be made much of—to be content with little nurture and 
caressing, and help each other the more.”+ Brotherly love 
then is the regenerating influence of the world and self- 
sacrifice is its natural attendant. To love we must know, and 
to know we must look carefully for the good as well as the 
evil in man. As Dinah Morris says: “That is our trial: we 
must learn to see the good in the midst of much that is 
unlovely.” 

“Surely the only true knowledge of our fellow man is that 
which enables us to feel with him—which gives us a fine ear 
for the heart pulses that are beating under the mere clothes of 
circumstance and opinion. Our subtlest analysis of schools 
and sects must miss the essential truth, unless it be lit up by 
the love that sees in all forms of human thought and works, 
the life and death struggles of separate human lives.” This 
seems like the spirit of Christianity, why need Comte start any 
new doctrine to arrive at this conclusion. You and I looking 
down at these positivists from the superior height of the last 
of this century—made superior by the general diffusion of 
liberal thought—enjoying the fruits ‘of such thinkers as Carlyle, 
Emerson, Browning, and George Eliot herself, can well be in a 
position to criticise Comte. But George Eliott replies: “I am 
not poised at that lofty height. I am on the level and in the 
press with him, as he struggles his way along the stony road, 
through the crowd of unloving fellow men. He is stumbling; 
perhaps, his heart now beats fast with dread, now heavily with 
anguish; his eyes are sometimes dim with tears, which he 
makes haste to dash way; he pushes manfully on, with fluet- 


* Mill on the Floss. + Adam Bede. t Janet's Repentance. 
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uating faith and courage, with a sensitive, failing body ; at last 
he falls, the struggle is ended, and the crowd closes over the 
space he has left.” 

Our duty, however, is not to extol nor condemn this religion 
of humanity. Simply to ascertain as accurately as we can, its 
place and value as a regenerator. The general theory of mono- 
theism is that there is a divine being, a God who created the 
universe and man. Man is dual consisting of an earthly or 
bodily life connecting him with the material universe, and a 
spiritual or soul life connecting him with his Creator. The 
generally accepted religion of the western world—Christianity 
—has two laws; Love thy God, and Love thy neighbor. 
These two were meant to be equally binding ; but gradually in 
the course of centuries, the second fell into disuse. The church 
imagined it was fulfilling the first law, but it is hard to love a 
being of whom one has no immediate knowledge. The idea 
of God became more and more indistinct. Theologians 
created gods from their own minds whom they set up for 
worship, and these became the deities of the Christian church. 
This error would have been avoided if the second law had been 
rigorously obeyed; for man was originally created in his 
Maker’s image, and the love of one’s neighbor, and the self- 
denial necessary thereto, would have taught man some of the 
most important attributes of divinity. The spark of divinity 
which God had placed in man—the soul—was smouldering for 
lack of fuel, and that once out, man would be forever alienated 
from his Creator. Man had lost faith in the divinity within 
him, and was by his theology putting his God farther and 
farther away. Since the time of Luther there had been no 
widespread Reformation among Christian nations, and they 
had reached such a state of religious torpor that one was 
necessary. The Reformation of the nineteenth century, there- 
fore, has been to revivify the second commandment, Love thy 
neighbor. 

“The movement was good, though it had that mixture of 
folly and evil which often makes what is good an offense to 
feeble and fastidious minds, who want human actions and 
characters riddled through the sieve of their own ideas, before 
they can accord their sympathy or admiration.” * 


* Janet’s Repentance. 
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The folly lay in ignoring the first law, Love thy God. Dog. 
matism said, “There is a God ;” and scepticism reacting from 
that said, “How do you know? We know nothing but what 
we can prove.” They denied im toto the divine authority of 
both commandments: but deduced the second from human 
experience. God has two means of revelation—his material 
creation, and the spiritual nature of his creature, man. Com- 
municating through the spiritual natures of the first races of 
men, he had by inspiration—so called—produced a Bible or 
written law, and afterward through his special prophet Christ, 
a more advanced gospel. This had been accepted by the 
church as sole authority, and its correlative, nature, had been 
ignored. Without this key, or safeguard against misinterpre- 
tation, God’s written law became a blind guide. In the course 
of time, man so tortured its meaning, so overlaid it with his 
own misconceptions, that church Christianity became null as a 
means of regeneration to the average man. The reformers 
very naturally took the other extreme, and, ignoring God’s writ- 
ten law, exalted his natural law. They would believe only in 
such a god as they could learn from nature. As far as it goes, 
nature is a more accurate expositor of God than the revealed 
word; but it is incomplete since it cannot reveal man’s spiritual 
nature, nor its own origin. The Bible and nature were meant 
to be complements, and by adopting one and denying the other, 
the reformers made themselves liable to error. 

The natural scientists were the most liable because their 
investigations ceased at animal nature, and it was easier there 
to deny a Creator, than for the sociologists who carried their 
studies on to man’s social and higher nature. Thus arose 
materialism which would naturally become popular with a 
large class of people who were ready to accept any religion 
that released them from obedience to a spiritual law. 

“‘ Religious ideas have the fate of melcdies, which, once set 
afloat in the world, are taken up by all sorts of instruments, 
some of them woefully coarse, feeble, or out of tune, until 
people are in danger of crying out that the melody itself is 
detestable.” * 


* Janet’s Repentance. 
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The sociologists, like Comte, advancing one step farther and 
detecting the presence of a higher spirit in man, deified him as 
the culmination and highest evolution of natural law. Some 
stopped here and began to worship Humanity. Others dis- 
criminated two natures, an animal and a spiritual, and the 
supreme law of this spiritual nature was love. These were the 
most devout followers of the law, Love thy neighbor. Living 
up to this law of love, and studying man’s spiritual nature 
more closely, learning accurately its dependence on the material 
nature, and so also its independence, they were gradually led 
to believe in its divine origin, and thus to a belief in a Supreme 
Creator. But this was a slow growth and required years of 
study and experiment. Indeed we have but just arrived at it 
now, and the liberal Christianity, mysticism—call it what you 
may—of to-day is its expositor. The errors of materialism, 
which would cut man and nature off from their divine source, 
are becoming more and more apparent; but in the time of 
which we are writing they were partly hidden. 

Each new thinker—in this new movement—took a step in 
advance, and we shall now see how George Eliot advanced 
upon Comte. She belonged to the class of investigators who 
were studying the higher nature of man. She believed in its 
spiritual existence, and in studying and expounding its laws 
she drew nearer the truth that it must have a divine origin. 
She believed in a divine element in man that had its own laws, 
and could live at least partly independent of material. “ Justice 
is like the Kingdom of God—it is not without us as a fact, it 
is within us as a great yearning.” 

In speaking of herself in a letter to Miss Hennel she says: 
“Without any affectation, I feel myself to be acquiring what 
I must hold to be a precious possession, an independence of what 
is baptised by the world external good. There are externals 
(at least they are such in common thought) that I could ill part 
with—the deep blue glorious heavens—the sights and sounds 
of this lovely earth. These and the thoughts of the good and 
great are an inexhaustible world of delight, and the felt desire 
to be one in will and design with the great mind that ‘has laid 
open to us these treasures is the sun that warms and fructifies 
it.” Here she is recognizing nature, and man’s spiritual life 
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as akin, and proceeding from acommon source. While the 
externals to them are the laws and customs made by man in 
his ignorance, while cut off by his own blind wilfulness from 
communion with Divine Truth. This is illustrated in Doro- 
thea, who cuts herself loose—too violently perhaps—from 
externals, and lives out the interior law of her nature. 

Duty as an external obligation had little force with George 
Eliot. She made her heroines act as if they believed “the 
real tie lies in the feelings and expectations we have raised in 
other’s minds.” * Duty without some affection to prompt it 
was void of force. ‘“ What force was there to create for her 
that supremely hallowed motive which men call duty, but 
which can have no inward constraining existence save through 
some form of believing love.” 

In this last sentence lies the germ of the distinction between 
the idea of duty as it had become under the old religion, where 
fear was the compelling force, and the new idea of duty where 
love is the compelling force. Still she is conservative enough 
to see the expediency of fear while love is so feeble a force in 
the world. ‘That guardianship (of fear) may become need- 
less—but only when all outward law has become needless—only 
when duty and love have united in one stream and made a 
common force.” 

Then comes the practical difficulty. There are various affec- 
tions in the world. When their interests clash, which shall 
give way? Without a formal rule called duty, how is one to 
determine the higher bond ? 

Poor Maggie Tulliver faces this difficulty, and after a bitter 
struggle decides that, “ Love is natural; but surely pity, and 
faithfulness, and memory are natural too. And they would 
live in me still and punish me if I did not obey them.”+ 

But each individual has to decide this matter for himself, 
has to say which affection is the holier and shall be obeyed. 
Whereas under the old regime, an ironclad law of duty, 
enforced by fear, and promulgated throughout the world, 
would always ensure correct action without individual decision. 
But in experience did it work, were there not always rebels in 
spite of punishments, and as the rebels increased did it not 


* Mill on the Floss. + Mill on the Floss. 
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destroy the law? May it not be God’s design that there 
should be individual judgment and choice? Is it intended 
that the actions of men should be perfect in this world, or that 
men should grow perfect in character and judgment through 
struggles and mistakes 4 

George Eliot not only had faith in the divine element in 
man to help him make this decision—‘“ You must have it 
inside you that your plan is right—;* but she believed in its 
partial independence of material causes ; in this she advanced 
upon Comte. 

She believed also that this divinity grew, and by its growth 
came human regeneration. The method of its growth was by 
sorrow and by love. “It would not be well for us to overleap 
one grade of joy or suffering; our life would soon lose its 
completeness and beauty.”’+ 

She expresses the philosophy of sorrow in speaking of Adam 
Bede: “ For Adam, though you see him quite master of him- 
self, working hard and delighting in his work after his inborn 
inalienable nature, had not outtived his sorrow, had not felt it 
slip from him as a temporary burden, and leave him the same 
man again. Do any of us¢ God forbid. It would be a poor 
result of all our anguish and our wrestling, if we were nothing 
but our old selves at the end of it—if we could return to the 
same blind loves, the same self-confident blame, the same light 
thoughts of human suffering, the same frivolous gossip over 
blighted lives, the same feeble sense of that unknown, toward 
which we have sent forth irrepressible cries in our loneliness. 
Let us rather be thankful that our sorrow lives in us as an 
indestructible force, only changing its form, as forces do, 
and passing from pain into sympathy—the one pocr word 
which includes ali our best insight and our best love... . 
Desire is chastened into submission; and we are contented 
with our day when we have been able to bear our grief in 
silence, and act as if we were not suffering. For it is at such 
periods that the sense of our lives having visible and invisible 
relations beyond any of which either our present or prospective 
self is the center, grows like a muscle that we are obliged to 
lean on and exert.” 


* Middlemarch. + Letters. 
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She believed in the self-regenerating power of love, not to 
the recipient but to the lover. With Romola, Dorothea, and 
Milly Barton, to love was a “divine necessity ;” they had a 
‘*sublime capacity” for it. Dempster’s love for his mother 
was the only hope of regeneration in his degraded nature. 

“Tn old days there were angels who came and took men by 
the hand and led them away from the city of destruction. 
We see no white-winged angels now. But yet men are led 
away from threatening destruction ; a hand is put into theirs, 
which leads them forth gently towards a calm and bright land, 
so that they look no more backward: and the hand may be a 
little child’s.”* So Silas Marner was saved from becoming a 
soul-dwarfed miser. ; 

The love of the best we know, is Carlyle’s idea of hero- 
worship : 


‘We needs must love the highest when we see it.”+ 


Through the best human love, Browning leads his men and 
women up to a Divine love. And George Eliot also in Adam 
Bede says :—“ Our love at its highest flood rushes beyond its 
object and loses itself in the sense of divine mystery.” And: 
“The growth of higher feeling within us is like the growth of 
faculty, bringing with it a sense of added strength: we can no 
more wish to return to a narrower sympathy, than a painter or 
musician can wish to return to his cruder manner, or a philoso- 
pher to his less complete formula.” 

The feeling that there is some one in the world better than 
ourselves gives us spiritual rest and strength as it did Romola 
when she recognized the truth of Savonarola’s teaching. As 
Adam Bede said of his love for Dinah Morris; “I shall look 
to her to help me see things right. For she’s better than I am 
—there’s less o’ self in her and pride. And its a feeling as 
gives you a sort o’ liberty, as if you could walk more fearless, 
when you’ve more trust in another, than y’ have in yourself. 
I’ve always been thinking I knew better than them as belonged 
to me, and that ’s a poor sort o’ life, when you can’t look to 
them nearest t’ you, t’ help you, with a bit better thought than 
what you’ve got inside you a’ready.” 


* Silas Marner. + Tennyson. 
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The necessity of human love to lead us to God’s love is felt 
by us all sometimes. Janet’s experience is not strange to most 
of us. 

“ Janet’s nature did not belie her grand face and form ; there 
was energy, there was strength in it; but it was the strength 
of the vine, which must have its broad leaves and rich clusters 
borne up by a firm stay. And now she had nothing to rest on 
—no faith, no love..... She was tired, she was sick of 
that barren exhortation—Do right, and keep a clear conscience, 
and God will reward you, and your troubles will be easier to 
bear. She wanted strength to do right—she wanted something 
to rely on besides her own resolutions; for was not the path 
behind her all strewn with broken resolutions? How could she 
trust in new ones?” So she pours out her troubles, unlocks 
the chambers of her soul to Mr. Tryan, and finds in him the 
human mediator between herself and God. 

This belief in the power of human beings to save each other 
from soul destruction by leading them to a Divine love, is a 
great advance upon Comte; because it implies a God, and his 
direct communication with at least some of his creatures. 
There comes a time in the life of all when the human helpers 
fail. Janet’s last temptation came when she was alone, and 
it was an impulse rather than a resolution that finally caused 
her to dash the brandy bottle down. Romola, after she lost 
faith in Savonarola, fled again froin duty, until some unseen 
power floated her to the pestilence-stricken village, and she 
learned God’s love afresh. 

To what then has George Eliot’s conscientious study of 
humanity led her, and how far from the materialists and 
Comte? To a belief in the divinity in man that is directly 
dependent on a Divine source. That she does not altogether 
believe her own conclusions, seems to be proven by her life. 
That she had learned to depend on human love, without look- 
ing sufficiently at the Divine love beyond, seems to be the 
secret of her marriage to Mr. Cross. She dreaded loneliness. 
She felt no companionship with an unseen power, though she 
might believe in its existence. She had worked out her prob- 
lem carefully and slowly; but in so doing she had exhausted 
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her strength and was not swre of her conclusions. Like Amog 
Barton she could think herself strong but not feel herself so. 

Her religious belief cannot be put into a formula. As Mr. 
Cross says: “Her whole soul was so imbued with, and her 
imagination was so fired by the scientific spirit of the age—by 
the constant rapid development of ideas—that she could not 
conceive that there was, as yet, any religious formula sufficient 
to be final.” She herself says: “Speculative truth begins to 
appear but a shadow of individual minds. Agreement between 
intellects seems unattainable, and we turn to the truth of feel- 
ing as the only universal bond of union.” 

Her religion was a growth. “TI have always been finding 
out my religion since I was a little girl.” And in the same 
place she defines that religion to be, “That by desiring what 
is perfectly good, even when we don’t quite know what it is, 
and cannot do what we would, we are part of the divine power 
against evil—widening the skirts of light and making the 
struggle with darkness narrower.” 

Thus George Eliot living in a period of change and upheaval 
represents the conflict. By her antecedents and early sur- 
roundings she is joined in the bonds of love to her countrymen; 
by her intellectual development she is linked to the democratic, 
active spirit of her mature age. Her innate love of truth, her 
fearless avowal of it, and her contempt for dogmatism, are 
common attributes of her contemporaries. By her capability 
for deep emotion, and by her lingering affection for the old, 
she more truly represents her countrymen than more skeptical 
thinkers do. Like the mass of the people through all the con- 
flict she held latent in her the capability of evolving a new 
religion. In her faith in the truth of feeling she foreshadows 
the present era, which would guide, not repress emotion by 
reason. If she had lived after the struggle of opinions was 
over, and a new peace and joy were lighting the world with 
promise, we know not how much more perfect her life and 
philosophy would have been. 

But: “ Many Theresas have been born, who found for them- 
selves no epic life, wherein there was a constant unfolding of 
far-resonant action; perhaps only a life of mistakes, the off- 
spring of a certain spiritual grandeur, ill-matched with the 
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meanness of opportunity ; perhaps a tragic failure, which found 
no sacred port and sank unwept into oblivion. With dim 
lights and tangled circumstances, they tried to shape their 
thoughts and deeds in noble agreement; but after all, to com- 
mon eyes their struggles seemed mere inconsistency and form- 
lessness; for these later-born Theresas were helped by no 
coherent social faith and order which could perform the fune- 
tion of knowledge for the ardently willing soul. Their order 
alternated between a vague ideal and the common yearning of 
womanhood ; so that the one was disapproved as extravagance, 
and the other condemned as a lapse.”—Middlemarch (Pre- 
lude). 

“Certainly those determining acts of her life were not 
ideally beautiful. They were the mixed result of young and 
noble impulse struggling amidst the conditions of an imperfect 
social state, in which great feeling will often take the aspect of 
error, and great faith the aspect of illusion. For there is no 
creature whose inward being is so strong that it is not greatly 
determined by what lies outside it.”— Middlemarch (Finale). 
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Arricts IV.—WHAT IS ATMOSPHERE IN A PICTURE? 


Wirnovut atmosphere, no outdoor picture can be accurate or 
faithful; nor, it may be added, can it be successful. As is the 
case in nature’s own work, this same atmosphere must abound 
—even more than that, it must literally be omnipresent. 

Without this presence, whether in broad effect or minute 
detail, there can be no truthful reproduction of any view as 
God made it—no genuine work of art—no picture worthy the 
name. 

This is a point which has been, at times, singularly ignored 
by painters of too much experience not to know better, and 
that too under circumstances where ignorance is not to be 
excused. 

And as ink, in literary work, when unfecundated by brains, 
must always be sterile or unfruitful, so, in the case of a pic- 
ture, pigment untempered by atmosphere may be applied to 
canvas not only without profit, but with positive waste of good 
material. 

It may be said, in passing, that the word atmosphere is often 
employed in metaphor and for expression of thought wholly 
foreign to the matter in hand—as, for instance, “the entire 
neighborhood was drowsy with an atmosphere of peace.” But 
that meaning or idea has nothing in common with the atmo- 
sphere of which we now speak. The one we are now con- 
cerned with is an entity, actual, and copied from nature as 
closely as ability allows. 

Mathematically stated and reduced to lowest terms, our 
equation reads—pictorial atmosphere = sky reflexions. 

Foliage is no inconsiderable factor in the production of 
visible atmosphere. It is, therefore, interesting to note the 
different effect on the grand total produced by trees wholly 
unlike in limb and leaf. The maple leaves, for instance, are 
broad, numerous and close. They overlap each other and thus 
form a substantial thatch over the rafter twigs and branches. 
These leafy roofs, regularly irregular, mount like a flight of 
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stairs to the very top. Every step of these sweeping, graceful 
arches invites and receives the sunlight. In clear sunshine, 
each separate leaf seizes upon its own high-light of blue-gray 
or gray-blue. 

To see into all this movement and surprise our tree-leaves in 
the very act, there is no better moment than just after a pass- 
ing shower, when the hidden sun again breaks out, and when, 
glancing round a tree, its brilliance seems everywhere caught 
on nature’s own fresh varnish. 

Now it cannot be difficult to conceive that a quantity of 
gray reflexions should be given off by this tree, and thus, as 
atmosphere, pass into the landscape, or to remember that this 
tree is one of uncounted millions. 

And besides, the maple leaves being large, the inner shadows 
made by them will be dense, sombre, and in marked contrast 
with the outer, sun-lit surface. Consequently, the self-assertion 
of this tree will be positive, and as part of the landscape it will 
be strong and heavy, or as painters say “harder” than its 
neighbor the elm. Elm leaves being smaller, less pendulous, 
and attached to a more open construction of twigs and branches, 
the tree exhales atmosphere less sensibly, but melts into it 
more freely. When both are in easy sight and equally distant 
from the eye, the inner shadows of the elm are weaker, warmer, 
and more transparent than those of the maple. 

But now another look, still farther away, brings us to the 
horizon. There the terminal line of foliage, in spite of gaps 
and breaks and general unevenness, appears, in various lights, 
darker and more substantial than it really is. 

And here, before this view the beginner adjusts his easel. 
Working with more or less inexperienced sight, he paints what 
he thinks he sees, and in tone as he really supposes it to be. 
It is possible that he may hit upon the actual tint visible in 
nature. But even then he may be counted upon to leave out 
the atmosphere, and of course the work cannot fail to look 
unnatural, or to be hard. Thus painted, no sketch can repro- 
duce the effect of nature. The sketcher is at his wits end to 
know why. But to those who are in the secret, the reason is 
not far to find. 
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Now, if such be the case on terra-firma—if the moderately 
shiny surfaces of land and leaf thus receive the sunlight and 
give it back in pictorial atmosphere, what may not be expected 
from shimmering swells on lake or sea, or from the broad 
expanse of ocean ? 

There the ever-present vapor or mist, peculiar to bodies of 
water, has its own softening effect on all surroundings. This 
all-becoming haze really is exaggerated atmosphere and sug- 
gests as a second definition, pictorial atmosphere = visible air, 
In theatric effect, we are familiar with the expedient of inter- 
posing invisible lace between the stage-scene and the audience, 
This beauty-giving artifice is common to pageants on the grand- 
est public stage, and to modest “tableaux” at home. In the 
effect thus produced, this lace curtain for the time being prac- 
tically becomes atmosphere. Its excellent imitation acts on 
and sets off the mimic scene indoors very much as the genuine 
article assimilates and combines everything in the widest view. 

Of course, what is true in landscape is true in figure-painting. 
Flesh tints are always and distinctly toned by sky-reflexions, 
and this is especially the case when the model is out of doors. 
It follows, therefore, that studio efforts to reproduce natural 
color in portraiture without the tone reaction of these reflexions, 
must prove to be only waste of time. To the layman or non- 
student, it may seem strange to be assured that woman’s fairest 
forehead, cheek, and chin—and lips as well—are gray with 
pictorial atmosphere! On the warm reds and yellows that 
largely compose flesh tints and combine to produce what 
painters call the local tone, fall countless and ubiquitous sky- 
reflexions. These blue-grays are simply pictorial atmosphere. 
They soften the complexion on canvas, and, of themselves, go 
far to supply the natural look that is so much prized in the 
painted likeness. They introduce tone reaction according to 
color-law. 

Thus, in a line or two, there is revealed one of the grand 
secrets of nature in portraiture ! 

Nor is it difficult to imagine the hardness—the metalic or 
wooden hardness—the stony stare of the unhappy likeness 
painted without abounding atmosphere. 
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Just as for animal life, air is indispensable, so, in the “life” of 
pictorial art, the presence and aid of its atmosphere is needful 
to harmonize and unify items too distinctly and persistently 
individual—to reconcile neighbors, sullen and surly if not 
actually warring—or in studio parlance, to make the picture 


“go together.” 
F. WAYLAND FELLOWES. 
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Harvarp GrapvuaTes wHom I nave Known.*—Two years ago, 
we called attention in this Review [July number, p. 58], to a 
charming book which had then just been given to the public by 
the Rev. Dr. Peabody, of Cambridge, which contained his “ rem- 
iniscences” of some seventy of the college officers at Harvard, 
whose names had appeared with his in the several catalogues in 
which he had been registered as student and instructor. Dr, 
Peabody has lately added to the obligations under which he then 
placed all college men, by publishing a companion volume, in 
which he has given his reminiscences of twenty of the gentlemen 
whom he has known personally, who have been either benefactors 
of Harvard, or members of one or more of the boards of govern- 
ment or instruction. Of this second volume, we can say nothing 
better in its praise, than that it is fully equal in interest to the 
first, which was published in 1888. We may add, also, that 
there is no place, outside of Cambridge itself, where it will be 
read with more interest than in New Haven. If it were not for 
the names, which are so intimately associated with the University 
at Cambridge, Yale men, as they turn over the pages, might 
feel that they are reading about the sons of their own alma mater. 
They will certainly find references to the same college experiences 
that characterized life in New Haven a hundred years ago. The 
men who are spoken of go through the same curriculum which 
was prescribed at Yale; they have the same obstacles to meet, in 
prosecuting their studies; they are exposed to the same tempta- 
tions; they were subjected to substantially the same discipline. 

For instance, Dr. Peabody, in speaking of Dr. Joshua Fisher, 
tells us that he graduated in 1706, at the age of seventeen, and of 
Nathan Dane, that he prepared himself for college in eight 
months, “with little or no aid from teachers.” So, in New 
Haven, in 1716, according to the biographer of Jonathan 
Edwards, that distinguished man entered college a few days 
before the completion of his thirteenth year. In 1783, also, 

* Harvard Graduates whom I have Known. By ANDREW PRESTON PEABODY, 
D.D., LL.D. Boston: 1890. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 12mo, pp. 255. 
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President Stiles examined Lucinda Foot (of the family in Chesh- 
ire, Conn., from which the late Admiral Foot descended) at the 
age of twelve, and found that her proficiency in the Latin and 
Greek languages was such, that he gave her the following certifi- 
cate, written on parchment, that she was fully qualified, except in 
regard to sex, to be received as a member of the Freshman class. 
“Preses Collegii Yalensis omnibus, 8. P. D.—Vobis notum sit 
quod Dominam Lucindam Foot, AXtat. 12, Examine probavi, eam- 
que in linguis edoctis, Latina et Greca, laudabilem progressum 
fecisse ; et, ut familiariter et reddidisse et tractasse repirivi, tum 
verba tum Sententias, alibi in Atneidi Virgilii, in selectis Ciceronis 
orationibus, et in Greco Testamento. Testorque omnino illam, 
nisi sexus ratione, idoneam ut in classem Recentium in Universi- 
tate Yalensi alumna admitteretur. Datum é Bibliotheca Collegii 
Yalensis, 2d die Decembris, Anno Salutis, M. DCC. LX XXIII. 
Ezra Stiles, Preeses.” In the last century, such an early preparation 
for college was not at all an uncommon thing. And, not less sur- 
prising, was the rapidity with which this preparation wi often 
made, as appears from what is said in this volume of Daniel 
Appleton White. “He studied never less than fourteen, often 
sixteen hours in the day; and he computed the actual period in 
which he worked at that rate, in order to fit himself for college, 
at seven months and a half.” In connection with this statement, 
Dr. Peabody remarks: “ We are sometimes surprised in learning 
how little time was spent in preparation for college by men of 
earlier days, and are apt to underrate the requirements for admis- 
sion. But when we consider that about a third of the school 
year is now consumed in vacations and holidays, and that games 
and athletics occupy fully half of the normal school-day, young 
White’s amount of study would be equivalent to three years or 
more of school-life at the present time. My belief is that, while 
the facilities for certain branches of study and the possible attain- 
ments in them were much less than now, the actual amount of 
study performed, and of knowledge acquired, by an average 
scholar, from sixty to a hundred years ago, largely exceeded 
the utmost amount now performed and acquired by the best 
scholars.” This statement, we must confess, we should ourselves 
be disposed to qualify a good deal, and as we find our opinion 
supported in the current number of Zhe Nation [July 10] by no 
less an authority than Professor T. D. Seymour, we will quote 
what he says on the subject. “Latin, Greek, and mathematics 
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were so long the staple of the college curriculum that many 
believe college graduates of a hundred years ago to have been 
more widely read in the classics than men to-day. This is a mis. 
take. Latin was, indeed, the scholastic language, and was used 
on many occasions where men now use English; but that Latin 
was in quality not unlike the French of those boarding-schools 
where ‘no language but French is allowed at the table.’ The M§, 
of the Latin Valedictory of Jonathan Edwards, at Yale College, 
in 1720, is in existence, and its latinity is (to say the least) no 
better than that of the average Latin Salutatory of 1890.” 

But we will pass to another point of similarity between the ex- 
periences of the students at Harvard and those at New Haven— 
the difficulty of procuring Latin and Greek books. We are 
told by Dr. Peabody that John Pickering, in May, 1794, wrote 
to Philadelphia, to his father, Timothy Pickering, who was then 
a member of Washington’s Cabinet, “expressing his desire for a 
copy of Tacitus, telling him that none is to be had in Boston, 
and asking him to procure one, if possible, in Philadelphia. His 
father could find no copy there. The son, in September, 1795, 
begs his father to make a second search. In November, he 
acknowledges the receipt of a copy, and then asks his father 
whether by any chance a second copy can be found for a friend 
of his who wants one.” There was the same difficulty in Con- 
necticut. It may not perhaps be out of place for the present 
writer to say that he has in his possession a copy of the Greek 
Testament, which was obtained by a young man who was prepar- 
ing for Yale about the time that there was such a search for a 
copy of Tacitus ; when the Greek Testament was finally obtained, 
it was only a second-hand copy, and in a very dilapidated condi- 
tion, but it was the ondy copy that could be found after long and 
diligent search, far and near. Prof. Seymour, speaking of the 
same period, says: “‘ A hundred years ago, neither Yale or Harvard 
had acopy of A’schylus, and there is no evidence cf the exist- 
ence of a copy of that ‘father of Greek tragedy’ in the libraries 
of Columbia or Princeton at that time. Harvard seems to have 
had no complete copy of the Attic orators in 1790.” 

The administration of what is commonly called “ college dis- 
cipline ” was also substantially the same, at Harvard and Yale. 
Dr. Peabody says: “College laws and rules were at that time 
needlessly rigid, and irrespective of the moral distinctions that 
should have been first of all recognized. An irreverent word to 
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an intrusive proctor, who might himself have been in the wrong, 
was punished with a severity befitting an absolutely vicious act. 
The omission of a necktie in the early darkness of morning 
prayers incurred for the offender an admonition from the chair- 
man of the parietal board; the throwing of a snow-ball was 
reported to the Faculty; the question was raised whether the 
making of a snow-ball without throwing it did not deserve cen- 
sure; and the blowing of a horn was a capital crime.” But it is 
to be remembered that a hundred years ago the state of things 
on the college campus at both Yale and Harvard was very dif- 
ferent from what it is now. Dr. Peabody says: “ The French 
Revolution in its demoralizing influence was strongly felt in 
college, and Paine’s scurrilous attacks on Christianity were dili- 
gently circulated. The early college law which forbade the use 
of ‘distilled spirits, or any such mixed drinks as flip or punch’ 
had been so far modified as to license punch, ‘it being, as now 
generally made, not an intoxicating drink;’ why, it does not 
appear. In the Buttery kept in Massachusetts Hall by a salaried 
graduate, wine and stronger drinks were for sale to the students 
—an arrangement sagaciously devised to prevent them from 
purchasing such commodities at shops and taverns, and of great 
convenience to the young men, as such purchases were charged 
on the term bills. At least one-fourth of every class became sots. 
The Gallican spirit rendered many of the students restive under 
due restraint, and there were never wanting embers of mutinous 
discontent which a mere breath might kindle into open rebellion. 
College work was sometimes suspended for several days, the en- 
tire Faculty being employed in inquest into some recent escapade 
or outrage. Discipline was publicly administered in the chapel 
at morning prayers, and Judge White relates one instance in 
which a student met a sentence of rustication by brandishing a 
huge cane and swearing at the Faculty. On this occasion, one 
of the Faculty moved a change of the sentence to expulsion; the 
question was instantly put by the President, and the vote was 
passed unanimously.” We fear that at the same period, and espe- 
cially about the time of the close of the administration of Presi- 
dent Clap, there was much that took place at Yale that was as 
little creditable. , 
We cannot forbear making reference to one more trait of 
Harvard men, as it is illustrated in this volume, which will be 
appreciated and honored by the graduates of Yale—we refer to 
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their loyalty to their alma mater. The beautiful tribute which 
Dr. Peabody pays to the Rev. John Pierce, of Brookline, who 
graduated in 1793, will be read by all college men everywhere 
with sympathetic appreciation. We quote his opening paragraph, 
“TIT now commemorate a third benefactor of the college, who 
bestowed not money, indeed, but the loyal service, devotion, and 
love of a lifetime, and who of all its friends that I have ever 
known was the stanchest and firmest. To him its site was the 
dearest and most sacred spot on the earth; its prosperity and 
honor were held second only to the well-being of the Church of 
Christ, of which he was a faithful minister. In his boyhood he 
used to walk to Cambridge, to feast his eyes with the sight of the 
college. He attended sixty-three out of sixty-four successive 
Commencements; the record broken only by his mother’s funeral 
on Commencement Day, while he was an undergraduate,—an 
occasion which in his memory evidently had its sadness intensi- 
fied by the time when it occurred. He was a tutor in his early 
manhood, an overseer ex-officio for fifty-two years, Secretary of 
the Board for thirty-three years, and probably never absent from 
a meeting till his last illness. His genial presence carried with it 
whole stacks of sunbeams, and there never was a college occasion 
of any kind that was not graced and blessed by its full radiance. 
What he did not know about the University no man knew; what 
there was in it that merited praise had no so hearty eulogist; its 
short-comings no man was so ready to condone, so earnest to 
retrieve. If he desired length of days, it was that he might live 
to be its oldest graduate; and if there were among the added 
stars in the successive triennial catalogues any as to which a ray 
of comfort blended with the unfeigned sorrow of his vividly sym- 
pathetic nature, it was in those classes earlier than his own. His 
social relations among liberal givers were large and intimate, and 
it is impossible to say of how many benefactions to the college, 
he may have been purposely or unconsciously the inspirer.” 

We should fail of doing full justice to the book, if we did not 
at least refer to the fund of anecdotes with which it is enlivened. 
We must content ourselves with repeating only a single one. 
Of the celebrated Nathan Dane, to whom the University owes 
the gift of “Dane Hall,” Dr. Peabody says that he was severely 
simple in his personal habits. “After the dedication of Dane hall, 
at which he was present, he dined with President Quincy, who 
told me that when their usual desert of dried fruit was put upon 
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the table, and Dr. Dane was asked to take some, he replied: ‘I 
will depart so far from my invariable rule as to take three 
almonds.’ Yet, however little of a sybarite himself, he lived 
elegantly, hospitably, and generously.” 

Books like the one before us are valuable in very many ways. 
It is not alone that they preserve college traditions, but they 
help the men of later generations to understand the spirit which 


animated their predecessors in the past. 
WILLIAM L. KINGSLEY. 


PersonaL Creeps.*—These are words of sincerity and truth. 
They bear evidence of the preacher’s insight into the needs of a 
class of men who are perhaps increasingly numerous in many of 
our more intelligent Christian congregations, and of his genuine 
sympathy for others in their mental perplexities. They reveal 
also an apprehension of the ethical aspects of the religious life 
and of the practical working aspects of some of the truths of 
our religion which can not fail to be effective in any man’s 
ministry. They are helpful words of practical wisdom and they 
are words most fitly and felicitously spoken. They do not under- 
take to go far into the depths of the subjects discussed, but they 
often strike a good way down without seeming or affecting to do 
so. They do not enter the higher ranges of Christian truth, but 
the truths they touch are not insignificant and in the utterance of 
them the preacher reaches a high elevation of Christian feeling 
and his words are suggestive and quickening. There are eight 
discourses whose design is to emphasise the close connection 
between faith and life. Here faith appears in its true ethical 
significance and the content of faith is vitalized and made real by 
personal conviction. Who can deny that this is the true con- 
ception of the Christian creed, that it shall be a personal ex- 
pression of that which is real to the experience of the inner life? 

Lewis O. BrasTow. 


Prostems 1n American Society.}—A collection of lectures 
and pamphlets in book form. They are on the whole worth col- 
lecting and preserving. They discuss social questions, questions 
that are of special importance to the people of this country and 

* Personal Oreeds, or How to form a Working Theory of Life. By NrwMan 
SuytH. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1890. 

t Problems in American Society. Some Social Studies. By JOSEPH HENRY 
CROOKER. Boston: George H. Ellis, 1889. 
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in which they are specially interested. In his preface the author 
says: “One of the most hopeful indications of the hour is this 
growing interest in all matters which pertain to the problem of 
living.” This is true and the fact that books like this find ready 
sale is evidence of it. The theological tendencies of the writer 
make themselves easily manifest in some of the papers and some- 
times warp his judgment. In discussing “ The Religious Destitu- 
tion of Villages” he recommends the substitution of naturalistic 
theology and rationalistic ethics for the presentation of the 
doctrines of the church. The charge that the pulpits of our 
country churches are manned by men who are intellectually 
inferior to the people to whom they preach and that they preach 
the old church doctrine in a dry and ineffective manner, and that 
this accounts for the decay ot religious life in the country, is 
based on a narrow observation of facts. The defect of preach- 
ing in our day, whether in the country or elsewhere, is not that 
it is excessively doctrinal, but that it almost wholly lacks this 
quality. And the notion that the utterance of humanitarian 
sentiment can be sucessfully substituted for the content of super- 
natural revelation as the subject matter of preaching is irrational 
and without the support of human experience. 
Lewis O. BrastTow. 


How SHatt we Revise? *—These “ papers” all relate directly 
or remotely to that exceedingly interesting question which is at 
present agitating the Presbyterian Church of this country, the 
revision of the Westminster Confession. They have been col- 
lected and edited by Prof. Briggs, who furnishes an appropriate 
preface. Three of the papers, the most important of them all, 
as bearing upon the subject suggested by the title of the book, 
are from his hand. Some of the papers discuss the general 
question without reference to the method of revision. Others 
intimate, but not very definitely, the character of the revision 
demanded. Dr. Vincent presents a very successful exposition of 
Paul’s argument in Romans x.-xi., but makes no reference 
whatever to the question in discussion, Prof. Briggs deals with 
the question definitely, and in his vigorous and straight-forward 
manner, in the first paper entitled “The Advance toward Re- 

* How Shall we Revise the Westminister Confession of Faith? A Bundle of 


Papers. By LuweLtyn J. Evans, Erskin N. Wuitr, Martin R. VINCENT, 
CHarRLes H. Parkuurst, SaMueL M. HaminTon, CHARLES L, THOMPSON, 
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vision.” It appears that he does not advocate revision at all, 
either by omission, insertion, or reconstruction. He would have 
the confession stand as it is, and would supplement it by a new 
creed that shall be adapted to liturgical or devotional use, one 
that shall express the common experience of the Christian life, 
that shall be used in the religious education of children and in 
the training of converts, and that shall formulate such Articles 
of the Christian faith as are inadequately stated by the old 
confession, but are regarded as of special importance in our day, 
and thus shall be better adapted than the old confession to apolo- 
getic use. How a creed can successfully combine the liturgical 
and apologetic elements, and be used devotionally in confession 
as a part of public worship and didactically as a sort of theo- 
logical syllabus in the defense of the Christian faith, is not so 
manifest. To draft such a creed would preve to be a very 
difficult piece of work. But Prof. Briggs will without doubt 
find a very large number of people outside the Presbyterian 
Church who agree with him in the opinion that no effort should 
be made to revise the old confession. The most significant and 
interesting thing in Prof. Briggs’s whole discussion of the ques- 
tion is his acknowledgment that, after all, the real question is the 
question of subscription and his advocacy of a new creed in the 
interest of honest subscription. But how a new creed will give 
permanent relief with respect to the ethical difficulties involved 
in subscription, without a well settled theery of subscription and 
without general agreement in it, and how any theory of definite 
subscription that regards it as unconditionally valid in the eccle- 
siastical sense, that regards it as an ecclesiastical test rather than 
as the testimony of Christian faith, is to prevail and bring perma- 
nent peace and confessional purity to the Presbyterian Church or 
to any other church is not evident to an unbelieving Congrega- 


tionalist. 
LEwis O. BRasTow. 


Houess as UNDERSTOOD BY THE WRITERS OF THE BIBLE.* 
—The author is a well known Biblical scholar, whose commen- 
taries on different books of the New Testament, notably that on 
the Epistle to the Romans, have proved particularly valuable‘ to 
preachers. He shows unusual skill in detaching the main from 

* Holiness as Understood by the Writers of the Bible. A Bible Study. By Josepx 


Adar Beer. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe, 
1889. 
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the secondary thoughts of a passage in discussion, in holding 
closely to them and in handling them with brevity and clearnegg, 
His skill as an expositor in these and other respects appears in 
this little monograph. It is a good, thorough, suggestive piece 
of work, done in brief compass. The conception of holiness here 
presented is that of a religious possession. A holy object is an 
object that God has made his own special personal possession, an 
object detached by God from secular or sinful use and taken to 
himself as his own; the recognition of this fact and the self. 
detachment of the subject in accordance therewith constitutes the 
human aspect of holiness. He who recognizes himself as God’s 
possession and detaches himself from all sinful alliances is holy. 
That quality, whatever it may be, or that complex of qualities 
in God that leads him to seek out objects to be his own special 
possession, is his holiness. This thought is found in the Old 
Testament, in the Septuagint, and in the New Testament. It 
would prove to be a fruitful investigation with reference to 
practical use in the pulpit for any preacher to take this discus- 


sion and follow out its practical suggestiveness. 
Lewis O. Brastow. 


Marion Grauam.*-The story of Marion Graham moves through- 
out in an atmosphere of literary culture, and of lofty moral and 
spiritual aspirations and character. Its interest centers on 3 
highly educated man who is led to reject Christianity through 
identifying it with harsh and misleading forms of statement 
found in the history of theological doctrines, and who at last 
through a fuller understanding of its essential history and signif- 
cance, becomes a hearty believer in the historical Christ and his 
kingdom among men, and in God’s revelation of Himself through 
Him. 

The persons in the story pass through scenes involving the 
most intense excitement of feeling, but, the interest is in the 
inward life, in the development of thought and character, rather 
than in outward adventure. Like Robert Elsmere, the story 
centers on the religious problems of the day; but the lines of 
thought all tend to establish the truth and reasonableness of 


Christianity. 
SAMUEL HARRIS. 


* Marion Graham ; or “ Higher than Happiness.” By Meta Lanper, author of 
“The Broken Bud,” “ Light on the Dark River,” “The Tobacco Problem.” Bos- 


ton: Lee & Shepard. 12mo, $1.50. 
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(To be published in August or September.) 


Shelley’s Defense of Poetry. Edited by Atsert 8S. Cook, 
Professor in Yale University. Ginn & Company, publishers. 


SueLtEY’s Derense oF Portry.—Shelley’s Defense may be 
regarded as a companion-piece to that of Sidney. Both are the 
productions of poets who are also distinguished for their prose, 
of poets essentially lyrical whose highest praise is given to the 
epic and the drama; and in both a substantially identical philos- 
ophy is set forth with fervid eloquence. In their diction, how- 
ever, the one is of the sixteenth century and the other of the 
nineteenth. For this reason a comparison of the two is of 
interest to a student of historical English style. But, apart from 
this, the intrinsic merits of Shelley’s essay must ever recommend 
it to the lover of poetry and of beautiful English. The truth 
which he perceives and expounds is one which peculiarly needs 
enforcement at the present day, and it is nowhere presented in a 
more concise or attractive form. This edition is provided with 
all needful helps, and is the only one now current of the Defense 
printed by itself, apart from other prose works of Shelley. 
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UNIVERSITY TOPICS. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


THE COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS IN MEDICINE, YALE UNIVER. 
SITY. BY FRANCIS DELAFIELD, M.D., LL.D., PROFESSOR IN 
THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS IN NEW 


YORK. 

THERE are some subjects and questions which are old and 
trite, which have been discussed and written about, concern- 
ing which we often have a feeling of fatigue and yet which 
are of such a character that they will not be let alone. No 
matter how tired we may be of hearing about them, no matter 
how fruitless the discussions concerning them may seem to be, 
we still go back to their consideration year after year. We 
may say the same old things, we may strive in vain for new 
points of view, but something we must say. 

Such a subject is “ Medical Education.” We have all heard 
more than enough about it, but we must all hear more; and 
the reason is simple, it is the profound dissatisfaction that we 
all feel with medical education as it now exists, and the equally 
sincere conviction that we ought to make it better. 

In its broadest meaning, medical education includes every- 
thing necessary to qualify a person to take care of the diseased 
conditions of human beings. A much narrower view is the 
office of medical colleges in fitting persons to begin their 
eareer. It is to this narrower aspect of the subject that I con- 
fine myself. Still further I confine myself to the problem as 
it exists at this time and in this country, and my point of 
view is that of a person who has been engaged in teaching for 
many years. 

The problem is, given the present condition of American 
civilization, what is the best that can be done by American 
medical colleges, and what is the best product they can tum 


out ? 
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The evolution of the American medical college and of the 
American medical student has been of the same character as 
that of many other things in the United States. For many 
years @ vast country with a scattered population and insufficient 
capital has been rapidly developing. While there was little 
poverty, there were no great accumulations of wealth, cities 
were small, distances were great, the whole country was sparsely 
settled. 

But we have come now to a time in the nation’s history, 
when every one who reaches any great proficiency in science or 
learning can only do so by great natural powers and enormous 
industry ; when every large undertaking is hampered by the 
want of enongh money. 

The American railroad had to be built with insufficient capi- 
tal and through unsettled districts, which were later to be built 
up by the railroad itself. This meant not merely economical, 
but imperfect construction: single-track roads, light rails, 
wooden bridges, miserable stations, even loss of life. It was 
all bad, but it was the best possible. It was infinitely better 
than no railroads at all. 

Matters took much the same course with medical colleges. 
In some city, a number of medical men would join together, 
raise enough money to hire a building, and establish a medical 
college. The professorships were easily filled, for no one 
doubted his own ability to teach in any department. The 
same man, on an emergency, would fill several chairs, or with 
equal facility would be transferred from one chair to another. 
No special training, no personal knowledge of the subjects 
taught, was necessary. A few books and some oratorical talent 
made a popular professor. 

Neither professors nor students could afford long courses. 
The professor wanted his time to earn his living by practice. 
The student was often obliged to earn his living by some other 
occupation while he was studying medicine, and was obliged 
to begin the practice of his profession at the earliest possible 
moment. 

It was all poor and insufficient, but it was the only practica- 
ble kind of medical college at the time. And there were 
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always men of such talent and industry that, in spite of every- 
thing, they learned their business and learned it well. 

Now everything is, not so much changed, as changing. The 
old things have not passed away, but are still mingled with the 
new. It reminds one of the venerable campus of Yale Uni- 
versity, where the architecture of the past, the architecture of 
the present, and the architecture of the future, are seen in pleas. 
ing juxtaposition, evidences of the conservatism, the progress, 
the versatility, the poverty, the wealth, and the incompleteness 
of things American. 

The State still does not, as a rule, give money to institutions 
of learning. Private endowments have come, but are still few 
and insufficient. A moderate number of men have grown up, 
who are willing to study and teach and do nothing else. A 
much larger number of students are able to devote a sufficient 
length of time to the study of their profession. 

But yet everything is still unsettled. There are medical 
colleges which are partly endowed, and others conducted on 
the old joint stock principle. There are colleges with long 
courses, and colleges with short courses; colleges with pro- 
fessors of all sorts of degrees of competence ; colleges which 
require some preliminary education, and colleges which admit 
anybody ; colleges which exact strict examinations, and colleges 
which graduate anybody. 

Now looking at things as they are and not as they might 
be,—as they are in this country and not as they are in other 
countries,—what is the best that the medical colleges and those 
belonging to them can do? 

What we can do will depend, in the first place, on the mate- 
rial furnished to us, out of which we are to make doctors. 
We have aright to demand that this material should be at 
least a possible one. We do not want men who have failed 
in other occupations, and turn to medicine as a last resort; nor 
men so old that the time of learning has passed by; nor men 
so without mental training that most of their college course is 
spent in learning how to learn; nor men so poor that they have 
not the time to study their profession. We want men who 
begin to study medicine at about the age of twenty years, with 
a liberal education, and with sufficient means to devote their 
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whole time for six years to the study of medicine and to noth- 
ing else. 

The changes which are now going on in the plans of study 
in the new universities, however useful they may eventually 
prove to be, are at the present time an embarrassment to the 
medical colleges. 

The attempt is being made to change the old academical 
departments into departments of philosophy and the arts, with 
the idea that such departments should be on the same plane as 
those of medicine, law, theology, etc. The complete carrying 
out of this plan means that the entrance examinations to all 
the departments of a university should be the same, that no 
one should enter any department until he was nineteen or twenty 
years old, that the education up to the time of entrance should 
be carried on outside of the university. It means that students 
of medicine, theology, law, etc., should not receive any thing 
corresponding to the education of the old academical depart 
ments of the colleges, but should enter their special department 
of the university directly from the schools. 

Just at present such an university system is but imperfectly 
carried out. The standard of entrance examinations has been 
raised, but is still within the reach of boys of sixteen. The 
preparatory schools keep their pupils up to a more advanced 
age, but are still only boys’ schools. The universities wish to 
retain the large numbers of students to which they are accus- 
tomed, and fear to carry out logically changes which would 
make the department of arts and literature no larger than that 
of theology or law. 

At the present time and with the present university system 
at Yale and Harvard, a young man who wishes to have some 
sort of liberal education and yet to study medicine, has to do 
one of three things: He may be of sufficient ability to enter 
college at sixteen, go through his four years’ course, graduate 
and begin the study of medicine at twenty. He may enter 
college at eighteen or nineteen and leave, at the end of two 
or three years, in order that he may have time left for his 
medical education. He may not go to college at all, but take 
two or three years at a scientific school. 
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The medical colleges can do the best with men who come to 
us when they are twenty years old, not fresh from school, but 
with the liberal education and the maturing influences of a ful] 
college course. We very much prefer to teach them medicine 
and everything belonging to it ourselves, and we find that we 
are in no way helped by the introduction of preparatory medi- 
cal studies into the academical curriculum. 

The efficiency of the medical colleges depends in the second 
place on the community at large. If the community wishes to 
have good doctors, it must help to make them. The law of 
supply and demand regulates the number of doctors, but not 
their quality. The colleges can furnish any number of physi- 
cians that may be required without assistance; they cannot 
furnish satisfactory ones without a sufficient plant and without 
good professors, and these they cannot procure without assist 
ance. A sufficient plant, means buildings, apparatus, labora- 
tories, and hospitals, with funds to maintain them. Good 
professors cannot be procured or retained without adequate 
pay. The time has passed when competent men will continue to 
teach efficiently for any length of time for pleasure, for reputa- 
tion, or for advertisement. They must be paid. All this 
means endowments, not of thousands, but of millions of dollars. 

Medical schools need also the support of the medical profes- 
sion. It must discourage the formation of new, unendowed, 
and inefficient colleges. It must throw the weight of its 
influence in favor of the colleges which provide the best 
instruction, the longest courses, and the most rigid examina- 
tions. 

The first question to be asked concerning any medical school 
is whether it has a right to exist at all. There is no evil in a 
considerable number of medical schools, for dividing up the 
students makes it easier to handle them. There is no reason 
why good schools should not be carried on in the smaller cities. 
But a college without hospitals or dispensaries for clinical 
instruction, without dissecting room or laboratories, without 
money to pay its professors, has no right to existence and should 
be closed. 

The education of students is not the only function of a 
medical school. Such a school should be a place where medi- 
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cine is studied as well as taught; a center around which 
accumulate the men, the buildings, and the appliances neces- 
sary for teaching ; a home for those who devote their lives to 
physiology, to anatomy, or to pathology. Teachers of medi- 
cine are both born and made. Neither men of learning who 
have not the gift of teaching, nor fluent teachers without 
knowledge, will answer. There must be constantly growing 
up in and about each college young men, who are learning 
themselves and learning how to teach others, from whose 
numbers professors can be selected. 

The actual teaching function of a medical school embraces 
the instruction of both undergraduate and advanced students. 

For the undergraduate instruction three, or better, four 
years are required. The course must be elementary, simple— 
adapted to the experience of the students. A considerable 
part of the time must be devoted to the study of three sub- 
jects: chemistry, physiology, and anatomy. A thorough 
knowledge of these subjects is absolutely necessary, and if 
they are not learned at this time they are not learned at all. 

As regards chemistry, the most important things are a good 
laboratory and an instructor who knows how to adapt his 
teaching to the needs of the future practitioner. 

The chair of physiology is the one which is the hardest to 
fill in an American medical school, and yet no chair is more 
important. To it belongs the teaching of the laws which gov- 
ern life. The modes of action of the nervous system, the 
processes of digestion and nutrition, the mechanism of the cir- 
culation, are things of which our knowledge cannot be too 
thorough. Perhaps no one thing contributes so much to need- 
less and foolish medication as ignorance of physiology. 

Physiology is a science by itself; it can only be mastered by 
men who devote their entire life to it. In the United States 
there is little inducement for any one to do this. So the num- 
ber of physiologists is too small for the number of the medical 
colleges, and so the teaching of physiology is at the present 
time inadequate. The only remedy for this unsatisfactory 
condition of affairs is a sufficient endowment for each school. 

Anatomy has always been recognized as one of the most 
important subjects. Its study has long been encumbered by a 
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mass of barbarous names and by bad traditions of teaching, 
The lessening of the number of lectures, the greater time 
spent in practical work, the recognition that histology and 
comparative anatomy are of real value, are rendering the study 
of anatomy easier and more complete. There is no reason 
why students should not acquire a good practical knowledge of 
the subject during their undergraduate course. 

Materia medica and therapeutics constitute the most popular 
branch of the profession. Practical men are constantly on the 
lookout for prescriptions. It is a branch which has developed 
enormously of late years both scientifically and commercially, 
Every year the chemists supply us with new drugs; every 
year the manufacturers send out more agents and more sample 
bottles. Many of the new drugs are of much help to us; we 
can do useful things to-day that we could not do some years 
ago, but it must be admitted that we can also do harm ina 
greater variety of ways. The teacher of materia medica must 
be a man of judgment, of experience; so situated that he has 
personal knowledge of the action of every drug of which he 
speaks. His responsibility is a great one, for the notions con- 
cerning the proper use of drugs which the students derive 
from him are apt to influence them through the rest of their 
lives. It will depend upon his teaching whether they are 
careful, discriminating, and scientific in their use of medicines. 

Modern surgery is the branch of our profession in which the 
greatest advances have been made—advances so great that 
they can only be realized by those who have witnessed their 
development. 

Twenty years ago it required a good deal of courage to bea 
surgeon. After every injury and every operation came the 
constant dread of suppuration and septicemia, two dangers of 
which the causes were not known, and against which no pre- 
cautions were of certain avail. The most skillful surgeon 
knew that there were injuries which he could not heal, and 
operations which he dared not perform; that a mysterious 
danger which he could not avert or control lurked in the foot- 
steps of the simplest operation. The old surgical hospital 
ward was truly a depressing place in which to work. The 
compound fractures, the amputations, the lacerated wounds, 
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the major operations dragged on their weary course for weeks 
and months, with the daily dressings, the everlasting pus, too 
often the fatal termination. 

Now the position of a surgeon is a truly enviable one. His 
daily work is simple and straightforward, his results are cer- 
tain; he has no mysterious dangers to reckon with. There is 
practical unanimity in most surgical procedures in all parts of 
the civilized world. Success or failure now depends wholly 
on the surgeon himself; on his skill in diagnosis, his judg- 
ment, his manual dexterity, and his cleanliness. If life or limb 
is saved, he knows that he has saved it; if it is lost, he knows 
that he has lost it. The responsibility of success or failure is 
direct and unquestioned. 

Of this great art the student can learn something. By lec- 
tures, by cliniques, by class instruction in minor surgery and 
dressings, he can be taught the principles of the art. Hardly 
more than this is possible. 

When we turn to medicine the picture changes; there is no 
longer certain knowledge, or unanimity of opinion. The 
diagnosis of medical diseases is often difficult, sometimes 
impossible. Of the causation of disease we know but little. 
Although a new light is breaking on us, it is yet dim, uncer- 
tain, obscured by clouds of ignorance. There are some 
diseases which we can prevent, there are many more against 
which we are powerless. We have every year at our disposal 
more drugs, we know more definitely what drugs can do, but 
we kave no new specifics for disease. We can control many 
of the functions, we can cause sleep or wakefulness; we can 
make the heart beat feebly or strongly; we can dilate the 
arteries, but we no more have antidotes against pneumonia or 
typhoid fever than we did one hundred years ago. 

But yet we are not standing still. It is about medicine that the 
thickest cloak of superstition has been wrapped; we are begin- 
ning to struggle out of its folds. Although we know definitely 
the causes of so few diseases, yet we are getting an idea of 
what these causes are likely to be and where and how to look 
for them, that they are likely to be definite organic or 
inorganic bodies, and that nothing short of demonstration is 
evidence of their existence. 
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We are learning not to try to cure diseases for which there 
are no specifics, but rather to help the patient to bear them 
and get well of them. We are acquiring an exact knowledge 
of each disease, so that we can fortell its natural course from 
day to day and judge whether we are likely to do harm or 
good by trying to interfere with it. If we cannot make a 
difference in the probabilities of life and death we can make 
an enormous difference in the comfort of our patients. Think 
of the experience of a child with measles some years ago, and 
of a similar child at the present time. Contrast the poor 
creature kept in a close room, its body unwashed and smeared 
with grease, its clothing and bedding unchanged, its thirst tor- 
tured by abstinence from water, its alimentary canal disturbed 
by drugs, with the child kept in a well aired room, its entire 
body washed every day, its clothing changed, its thirst grati- 
fied, and with no drugs except those which add to its comfort. 

Although we cannot cure many diseases we can cure many 
diseased conditions. All varieties of inflammation, all disturb- 
ances of function, are more or less under the control of the 
physician. 

We are learning to prefer many other plans of treatment to 
the use of drugs. We draw off dropsies, we open abscesses, 
we wash the stomach, we use massage and graduated exercise; 
we employ cold baths and hot baths, we regulate the diet and 
mode of life, we call climate and travel to our aid. 

The very difficulties which attend the practice of medicine, 
the obstacles still to be overcome, the great truths which yet 
await their discoverer give to its pursuit a fascination which 
once felt endures through life. 

The teaching of medicine hardly possesses the same fascina- 
tion as its study. It is not the new subjects in which the pro- 
fessor is interested, but the old ones of which he is tired which 
he must teach. There is no escape from a great deal of 
drudgery. Didactic teaching, cliniques, class instruction in 
physical diagnosis—all have to be carried out thoroughly and 
with perseverance. 

A knowledge of the anatomical and chemical changes pro- 
duced in the body by disease is absolutely essential. All the 
solid advances which have been made in our knowledge have 
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been of things demonstrable : of anatomical changes, of micro- 
organisms, and of chemical products. Pathology, the study of 
disease for itself, as a branch of natural science, constitutes the 
one central point about which medicine, surgery, and all the 
specialties are grouped. It is pathology that makes our busi- 
ness a profession and not a trade. 

It is only the student of pathology who can treat disease 
intelligently, for it is he only who knows what he is treating. 
He has seen the lesions which belong to each disease; he has 
watched their development from day to day; he knows what 
is their natural duration. He has learned how the symptoms 
and the lesions correspond, and can distinguish between the 
symptoms which belong to the disease and those which belong 
to the individual. 

It is under the influence of the study of pathology that the 
student will begin and the practitioner will go on in his pro- 
fession with the scientific spirit, caring for nothing but facts 
and paying no attention to theories. 

It is a matter of importance to the community that it should 
contain a class of persons capable of judging about the rules of 
health and about the medicines and cures likely to benefit dis- 
ease. Especially now when the world swarms with charlatans 
and cures does the community need protection, for it does not 
know how to protect itself. The utmost intelligence and 
learning in other departments are of no assistance here. It is 
impossible for people to judge wisely concerning matters of 
which they are profoundly ignorant. The astronomer, who 
would be insulted if you told him that the moon is made of 
green cheese, believes easily in the virtues of the liver pad. 
A theologian, who thinks hardly of Mohammedans and Bud- 
dhists, will be on the best of terms with all sorts of impossible 
“pathists.” A financier, who would be ashamed to be de- 
eeived in his business, becomes the dupe of the most pitiful 
charlatan. 

Nor are physicians who are ignorant of pathology much 
better off than the laity; they know only the outside of dis- 
ease, nothing of its real nature. In every civilized country, 
however, we find a fair number of scientific physicians, of men 
who put their whole life into the study of disease without 
reference to anything but the advancement of knowledge, of 
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men who believe nothing that cannot be demonstrated. These 
men are not divided from each other by country or language, 
they form a little community united by a common interest, 
they constitute a supreme court to which can be referred all 
questions concerning disease and its remedies. 

Of this knowledge only a limited portion can be imparted 
to the student. But it is of importance that the instructors 
should be competent, the methods good, and the facilities of 
dead house and laboratory sufficient. 

Of the instruction in obstetrics and gynecology, I will not 
speak at the present time. 

Instruction in the specialities—the diseases of the eye, the 
ear, the nose, the throat, etc., can only be given efficiently to 
small classes of students with the aid of sufficient clinical 
material. The facilities for such special instruction must be 
provided, but it is hardly possible for the students to study all 
of them during their undergraduate course. These studies 
must be put on the list of optionals from which the students 
may select. The more serious study of the specialities must 
be deferred unti! after graduation. 

The main object, therefore, of the undergraduate course in 
medicine is to give the students sufficient instruction concern- 
ing the structure of the human body, the natural functions of 
different parts of the body, the natural processes of gestation 
and parturition, the causes of diseases, the changes produced 
in the structure and functions of different parts of the body 
by disease, the natural history of disease, the action of drugs, 
the principles and technique of mechanical treatment. All 
this is to be done as broadly and thoroughly as possible, but it 
only constitutes the first period of a medical education. 

The second period of medical education consists of eighteen 
months spent as interne in a hospital. Now the student 
begins to do himself the things which he has been taught, to 
apply theory to practice, to learn the unwritten laws of his 
profession. Month after month he grows and develops as 
the spirit of the hospital, the graduated responsibility, the 
competition, the experience, the practical instruction exert 
their influence. 

The third period of medical education lasts also for eighteen 
months. It is spent entirely in practical work, in learning the 
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technique and details which enter so largely into the successful 
treatment of disease. The student by this time has found out 
the branches of the profession to which he is best adapted, 
and the inevitable process of specialization begins. The in- 
struction which the student now wants can only be obtained at 
colleges to which sufficient hospitals, dispensaries, and labora- 
tories are attached. Whether such a college is situated in this 
country or abroad is immaterial. 

The whole period of pupilage, therefore, lasts for six or 
seven years, and is divided into the three stages which I have 
described. I do not believe that less time than this is suffi- 
cient, nor that more time is necessary or advantageous. Such 
a medical education can be acquired in the United States at 
the present time,—I do not say that it always is acquired. 
All the necessary facilities exist for those who choose to take 
advantage of them. 

After the period of pupilage is ended, comes the real life 
work of self-education from personal experience. The man 
has been furnished with the tools of his trade, now he must 
show how he can use them. It is not fair to expect too much 
at first. We do not suppose that a callow lawyer can argue a 
case before the Supreme Court, nor that a young architect can 
build a satisfactory cathedral, nor that serious surgical opera- 
tions and dangerous cases of disease are likely to do well in 
inexperienced hands. 

So one more disquisition on medical education goes into 
the great waste paper basket of oblivion. Let me hope that 
if anything of it lingers in your recollection, it will be this: 
That the age of superstitious medicine has passed away, and 
that the time of rational medicine is already here; that the 
study of our profession is the study of a natural science; that 
of the members of our profession it ought to be possible to say : 
“They recognized no title to superiority but knowledge, and 
confident of that knowledge they despised all the dignities of 
the world. On the rich and the eloquent, on nobles and 
priests, they looked down with contempt; for they esteemed 
themselves rich in a more precious treasure, and eloquent in a 
more sublime language, nobles by the right of an earlier crea- 
tion, and priests by the imposition of a mightier hand !” 
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SOME OF THE THINGS THAT THE YALE “ASsoc]a. 
TIONS” ARE ACCOMPLISHING. 


Tue vigorous life which has of late manifested itself in the 
different Yale ‘ Associations,” scattered all over the United 
States, and now numbering nearly forty, is being attended by 
some results which may be of lasting advantage to the Univer. 
sity. We have space at present to do no more than allude to 
one or two of them. 

The first is the increased esprit de corps of the individual 
classes, not only in the Academic Department, where there has 
always been a great deal of it, but also in the Sheffield School, 
and even in the different Professional Departments. 

This new manifestation of esprit de corps is shown not only by 
the larger numbers of graduates who return at Commencement 
for the purpose of attending the meetings of their class, but by 
the character of the reunions. They awaken such interest that 
those who are present, and those who are unable to be present, 
alike feel that some record of what has been said and done should 
be published, in order to keep fresh their attachment to each 
other and to the University. Some classes have even provided 
that an annual printed letter, in the shape of a pamphlet, shall be 
prepared and sent to each classmate with a few words of greet- 
ing furnished by each one for the others. The tone of affec- 
tionate remembrance of the days spent together, under the elms, 
which pervades these Class Reports and Class Letters is very 
noticeable. As a single illustration, we quote from one of these 
yearly Letters which lies before us, in which we find a letter from 
the judge of the highest court of a distant State, who says: 
“For all these years, whenever I have dreamed, I have always 
imagined myself back on the Yale Campus, moving about the 
halls of the dear old buildings, and talking with the old friends 
with whom I spent so many of the years of my life. 1 have been 
told that some of the old trees and some of the buildings have 
been taken down, but no power can take them away from my 
affectionate remembrance.” 

The Report of the last meeting of the class of 1850 also lies 
before us, and from this we make another quotation. “The 
class that graduated from Yale College on the 15th of August, 
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1850, numbered seventy-nine men. On the 24th of June, 1890, 
there were forty-seven members of the class living, and on the 
evening of that day twenty-two members of the class met at 
New Haven. They sat down to the dinner-table at half-past six 
in the evening and rose from it at one o’clock next morning.” 
Then, after an account of what was said by these men who had 
been forty years out of college, the chairman in his Report adds : 
“Many people suppose that the value of a college education is 
to fit men for the learned professions only. But the majority of 
the members of the class of 1850 who were present at that dinner- 
table were not members of those professions. They had taken 
hold of the commercial industries of the world, and had found 
that their college education had fitted them for all the special 
work which they had had todo. While some of the class had 
gained eminence in theology, in politics, in medicine, in mathe- 
matics and astronomy,—and in the latter case to such an extent 
that one has received from the American Academy of Sciences 
the Lawrence Smith gold medal, the first and thus far the only 
one that has been awarded on that foundation,—others had turned 
their steps in a different direction. They have built railroads ; 
have organized banks; have excavated canals; have dealt in 
Bonds for the Government of the United States ; have published 
books, historical, polemical and scientific ; have engaged in com- 
mercial affairs of various kinds, achieving results in an honest 
manner, and without making any noise about it in the newspapers. 
I was surprised to learn what work had been accomplished by 
these twenty-two men, in the course of forty years, for which 
they had attained no personal fame. No doubt, the twenty-five 
classmates who were absent from us that evening have accomp- 
lished works equally important since our graduation. It was a 
new assurance of the fact that a college education not only fits 
men for the learned professions, but it also qualifies them in an 
extraordinary degree for the practical affairs of life. It tends to 
make men intelligently true to the trusts imposed upon them.” 
But a still more important result of the new life that has of 
late manifested itself in the different Associations is the wide- 
spread interest that has been awakened among the graduates as 
to whether some large development of the University cannot 
at once be secured by united effort. The country is demand- 
ing institutions for the higher education, which, in all their 
equipments, shall be fully equal to the best Universities to be 
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found in Europe. We shall undoubtedly have such institutions 
in the United States in the near future. But, in that near 
future, is Yale to preserve the position which she has held for 
two centuries? This must ,depend, in great measure, upon 
what her 7,000 living graduates are disposed to do. In the 
Class Report, from which we have already quoted, we have the 
answer which has just been made by the class of 1850. They 
say: “Since Yale has qualified the class of 1850 to do the work 
which its men have so successfully done and are still doing, can- 
not this class do something for Yale, that will increase her power 
to prepare the young men of America to do well the work which 


the future ages will require ?” 
WILLIAM L. KINGSLEY. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY BULLETIN. 


No. 180.—WEEK ENDING JUNE 21, 1890. 


Sunday, June 15.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.804. mM. Rev. 
George Leon Walker, D.D., of Hartford. General Religious Meeting— 
Dwight Hall, 6.30 P. M. Address by Professor Harris. 

Wednesday, June 18.—Last Day for payment of College Term Bills— 
Treasurer’s Office, 9 A. M to 3 P. M. Last Day for return of Books— 
University Library, 9.30 a. M. to 5 P.M. College Semi-Annual Exami- 
nations close, 1 P. M. 

Saturday, June 21.—DeForest Prize Speaking—Battell Chapel, 10 a. Mm. 
Philosophical Faculty Meeting—i Treasury Building, 5 P. M. 

State Scholars, Sheffield Scientific School.—The Board of Appointment 
to State Scholarships in the Sheffield Scientific School for the year 
1890-91 will meet at No. 2 Sheffield Hall, on Tuesday, June 24, at 2 P. M. 
All applications for Scholarships should be made before that time, to 
Professor George J. Brush, Secretary of the Appointing Board. 

Results of College Examinations.—Members of the Junior Class in 
College can learn the results of their semi-annual examinations at the 
Dean’s office, on Saturday, June 21, between 3 and 4 P. M. 

Winthrop Prize Subjects— Yale College.—The subjects for the Win- 
throp Prize examination in the Class of 1892 are as follows :—Greek : 
Euripides—Iphigenia among the Taurians, Iphigenia in Aulis, Electra ; 
Theocritus—Idylls i-iii, vi-viii, x, xi, xv-xvii.—Latin: Lucretius—Book 
v; Horace—Epistle, Book ii; Lwcan—Book i. 

Awards of Prizes—Yale College.—Scott Hurtt Scholarship, Class of 
1892 :—James W. D. Ingersoll.— Woolsey Scholarship, Class of 1893 :— 
Winthrop E. Dwight.—Hurlbut Scholarship, Class of 1893 :—William 
Begg.—Third Freshman Scholarship, Class of 1893:—Isidore Wachs- 
man.—Winthrop Prizes, Class of 1891 :—1st Prize, Curtis C. Bushnell ; 
2d Prize, William T. Bartley.—Scott Prize in French, Class of 1891 :— 
Clifford G. Twombly.—DeForest Mathematical Prizes :—Class of 1891, 
Ist Prize, Joseph Bowden, Jr. ; 2d Prize, Lyle A. Dickey. Class of 1892, 
Ist Prize, Matthew A. Reynolds; 2d Prize, Bernard M. Allen; 3d Prizes, 
Charles J. Bartlett and Clarence C. Wilson. Class of 18938, 1st Prize, 
Winthrop E. Dwight ; 2d Prizes, William Begg and Charles J. Fay ; 3d 
Prizes, Wendell M. Strong and John B. Thomas.—Composition Prizes, 
Class of 1892: 1st Prize, Edward Boltwood; 2d Prizes, Arthur S. 
Brackett, Elisha H. Cooper, Alfred B. Palmer, John K. Tibbits; 3d 
Prizes, Bernard M. Allen, Alfred B. Chace, Clive H. Day, James W. D. 
Ingersoll, Thornwell Mullally, Frank J. Price.—Elocution Prizes, Class 
of 1893 :—In Reading, Frank J. Price; in Declamation, Paul R. Clark, 
Benjamin L. Crosby, James W. Husted, Jr.—Berkeley Premiums, Class 
of 1892 :—1st Grade, Franklin J. Abbe, Charles W. Bosworth, Winthrop 
E. Dwight, Richard T. Holbrook, Harry 8S. Vaile, Arthur L. Wheeler ; 
2d Grade, William Begg, Thomas H. Breeze, Charles J. Fay, Rufus M. 
Gibbs, James E. Grafton, John D. Warnock. 
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No. 131.—WEEK ENDING JUNE 28, 1890. 


Sunday, June 22.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. Mm. Bac. 
calaureate Sermon by the President. (The Senior Class meet at the 
Lyceum, at 10.15, punctually.) Praise Service—Battell Chapel, 5 p, x, 
(Tickets at the Treasurer’s Office.) 

Monday, June 23.—Presentation Ewercises of the Senior Class in 
College, with Oration, by Walter A. DeCamp, and Poem, by Arthur W, 
Colton—Battell Chapel, 11 a. mM. Reading of Class Histories—College 
Square, 2 Pp. M. ; followed by planting of the ClassIvy. Opening of the 
Chittenden Library, with an Address by the President—5-6 p, 4 
Sheffield Scientific School Anniversary Exercises—North Sheffield Hall, 
8p.m. Promenade Concert of the Senior Class—Alumni Hall, 9 p, mu, 

Tuesday, June 24.—Meeting of the Alumni—Alumni Hall, 9.30 a, m, 
Memorial Address on President Woolsey—President Dwight, Battell 
Chapel, 11.304.M. Meeting of Alumni of the Law School—Court House, 
12.30-3 Pp. M. Address on Medical Education, by Professor Francis 
Delafield, M.D., of New York City—Battell Chapel, 2 P.M. Appointing 
Board for Stste Scholarships in the Sheffield Scientific School—2 
Sheffield Hall, 2p. mM. Election of Member of the Corporation—Library 
2-3.30 p. M. Law School Anniversary Exercises, with Address by 
Charles J. Bonaparte, Esq., of Baltimore, and Townsend Prize Speak- 
ing by three members of the Senior Class—Center Church, 3.30 P. M. 

Wednesday, June 25.— Commencement Ewercises—Center Church, 
The Officers of the University, with graduates, undergraduates, and 
invited guests, will form in procession in front of the Lyceum, at 9 
A. M., in the following order :—Music ; Undergraduates ; Candidates for 
degrees, (1) in Arts, (2) in Philosophy, (3) in Law, (4) in Medicine, (5) 
in Divinity ; the Corporation ; the Faculty ; Invited Guests ; Graduates, 
in the Order of Classes. Dinner of the Alumni—-Alumni Hall, 2 P. m. 
President’s Reception, for the Alumni, with their families, and other 
invited guests—Art School, 8-11 Pp. m. (Cards of admission for the 
Alumni, at the Library, after Tuesday noon.) 

Thursday, June 26.—EHxaminations for Admission to the College— 
Alumni Hall, beginning at 9a. mM. Examinations for Admission to the 
Sheffield Scientific School—North Sheffield Hall, beginning at 94. M. 
Examination for Matriculation in the Medical Department—Medical 
School, 150 York street, beginning at 9 A. M. 

Saturday, June 28.—EHxaminations for Admission close, 12 M. 

Keys to College Rooms.—All keys to rooms on the College Square must 
be left before vacation in the letter-box at Room No. 1, Treasury 
Building. 

Vacation Hours.—The General Library of the University will be open 
through July on Wednesdays and Saturdays, only, from 10 A. M. to12™. 
The Linonian and Brothers Library will be open during vacation on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, only, from 104. M.to12M. The Treasurer's 
Office will be open, daily, from 10 a. M. to 1 P.M. The Exhibition of 
Paintings in the Art School will be open, daily, from 9 a. M. to 6P. 
(Fee for admission, 25 cents.) The Collections in the Peabody Museum 
will be open, daily, from 9 a. M. to 5 P. M., except during August, when 
the building will be closed. The other Buildings of the University will 
be closed during the vacation. 





